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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED). 
N\HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), June 14.—LA TRAVIATA, 


at 8.30. Mdme Adelina Patti, Signori Cotogni and Marconi. Conductor— 
M. Dupont. 

Monpay next, June 16.—LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, at 8.30, Mdmes Albani, 
Sembrich, and Pauline Lucca; Signori Cotogni and De Reszke. Conductor— 
Signor BEVIGNANI. 

TuESDAY next, June 17.—AIDA, at 8.15. Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Tremelli, 
M. Devoyod, Signor Novara, and Signor Nicolini. Conductor—Signor Bevia- 
NANI. 

Doors open half-an-hour before the performance commences. The Box Office 
under the portico of the Theatre is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, 
£1 1s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £23 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d. ; Balcony 
Stalls, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


) R JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 

begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
8r JAmEs’s HALL, on SATURDAY Morning, June 28th, at Three o'clock. Harp 
Solos, Songs, with Harp Accompaniment, Duets for two Harps, and several 
Compositions for a BAND OF HARPs¢ Vocalists—Mdme Rose Hersee, Mdme 
Edith Wynne, Mdlle Elly Warnots¢ Mdme Enriquez, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr 
William Winch, Mr Lewis Thomas, afd Mr Santley. Harp—Mr John Thomas, 
Mr Thomas Barker, and Mr T. H. Wright. Band of Harps—Misses Adelaide 
Arnold, Literetia Arnold, Ida Audain, Florence Chaplin, Fanny Davies, Frances 
Howell, Annie Jones, Mary Johnson, Lucy Leach, Julia Leney, Alice Smith, 
Viola Trust, Mrs Finer, Mrs John Williams, Mr Thomas Barker, and Mr T. H. 
Wright, Conductor—Mr Joun Tomas. Sofa Stalls, 21s,; Reserved Seats, 
lis, 6d.; Baleony, 5s.; Admission, 2s.6d.; to be obtained of the principal 
Musiesellers and Librarians; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall; and of 
Mr Joun THomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W. 


\ R W. HENRY THOMAS’ EVENING CONCERT will 

take place in the St GEorGr’s Room, Tufnell Park, N,, on Monpay, June 
28rd, 1884, at Eight o'clock, Vocalists—Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie Royd, 
Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Eleanor Rees ; Mr Dyved Lewys, Mr Lucas Williams, 
Mr Lewis Thomas. Instrumentalists: Harp—Mr John Thomas (Harpist to Her 
Majesty the Queen); Violoncello—Mr Walter Truslove; Pianoforte—Mr W. 
Henry Thomas. Admission, by Ticket only, Half-a-Crown, to all parts of the 
room. Tickets may be obtained of the usual % 439 and of Mr W. HENRY 
Tuomas, 7, Lidlington Place, Harrington Square, N.W. 


} ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.— 

Established 1872.—The NEXT CONCERT will be given at SretNway 
HALL, on TuuRsDAY Afternoon, July 3rd, at Three o’clock. Tickets, 6s. and 3s., 
to be had of Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Messrs Ashbee & 
Holloway, 23, Spring Street, Hyde Park; and of Mdme Satnron-DoLsy, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park ; and at the Hall. 


\ ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.— 
Communications respecting the ENGAGEMENT of PROFESSIONAL 

PUPILS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., may be addressed to Mdme Sarnron- 

Do.sy, 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park; or to Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street. 


[HE LAST RICHTER CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatr— 
Conductor, Herr Hans RICHTER; Director, Herr HERMANN FRANKE— 
Monpay next, June 16, at Eight. 


TRE LAST RICHTER CONCERT, Monpay Next, at 
* Eight. Programme :—Vorspiel, Romeo and Juliet (Raff), first performance 
in England; Vocal Solo, Frau Schuch-Proska, Schicksalslied (Orchestra and 
Chorus) (Brahms). The Richter Choir, Overture, Tannhduser (Wagner) ; Sym- 
phony, No. 9 (Choral) (Beethoven)—solo part by the following Artists from’ the 
wy Opera: Frau Schuch-Proska, Friiulein Louise Schaernack, Herr Ober- 
be and Herr H. Wiegand. Orchestra and Chorus numbering 300 performers. 
fickets—Sofa Stalls, 15s. ; Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony (unreserved), 
Of ; Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d.; may be obtained at usual Agents, and Austin’s 
fice, St James's Hall. Manager—N. VERT. 


y NN 7 A . 
OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
arene Marquis of LonponpErry. Vice-President—Herr ScCHUBERTH, 
24th 1884 7 1884. The next CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY, June 
ing fret ¢ ozart and Beethoven’s Vocal and Instr tal Compositions form- 
free * part of programme, Members of the Schubert Society are admitted 
* trospectus and full Particulars on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, 
Hon, Bee, 





























DME DUNBAR PERKINS begs to announce a GRAND 
iJ EVENING CONCERT, at the Kensinaron Town HALL, on WEDNESDAY, 
25th June, 1884. Artists—Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss Clara Samuell, Mdme 
Hirlemann, Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Clara Myers, Miss Ada 
Iggulden, Miss Rosa Leo; Mr Arthur Thompson, Mr Coates, Mr Franklin 
Clive, Mr F. Bevan, and Mr W. Burgon. Solo Violin—Mdme Dunbar 
Perkins and Miss Florence Gully. Solo Violoncello—Miss F. Hemming. 
Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Edwin Bending, Mr Michael Watson, Mr 
Frederic Cliffe, and Signor Romili. Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8. 
Tickets—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s.6d.; Admission, 1s. ; 
which may be obtained of Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Messrs Novello, Ewer, & Co., 80 & 81, Queen Street, Cheapside; Young's 
Library, 36, Kensington High Street; and of Mdme Dunzar PERKutNs, 16, 
Ovington Gardens, South Kensington. 


‘ ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 

ak, W. 








THE LATE GEORGE WALLIS. 
THE Friends of the late GEORGE WALLIS (“John”), 


who died on the 29th April last, after a service of over Forty Years in the 
firms of Leader & Cock and Lamborn Cock, have received an intimation that 
several members of the Musical Profession are desirous of marking their appre- 
ciation of the attention shown by Mr Wallis, during his long career as Music 
Assistant, by Subscribing a small sum for the BENEFIT of his WiDow. 
Mr STANLEY Lucas, 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr WILLIs, at Messrs CHAPPELL & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street, 
Have kindly consented to receive Donations. Contributions to the Fund are 
respectfully solicited, and will be acknowledged with many thanks. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED: 


Mr Lamborn Cock _... £5 0 0| A Friend soa oa 

Duncan Davison & Co. . 0 0/| C.J. Deane, Esq. ee 

H. ©. Lunn, Esq. Say “a 10 6} W. H. Cummings, Esq, 

W. Dorrell, Esq. aaa “Pp 0 | Miss Ferrari... «e 

Stanley Lucas, Esq. ... ... 015 0 Walter Bache, Esq. ... .., 
Mrs Stanley Lucas __... eon 7 6 | Charles Gardner, Esq. aa 





i ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Grand Bazaar 

and “Fancy Fayre,” on the 18th inst., to be held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, under the immediate patronage of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
on behalf of the Church Restoration Fund of St Botolph’s, Aldgate. Miss 
Albrecht will play “‘SOHLUMMERLIED” (ScuuMANN), Transcription (L1sz7). 
—38, Oakley Square. 





“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmer Apyz, Words by 
MIRIAM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 
London: Enocu & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 





SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘“‘ CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN.” 
\ DME REEVES will sing (by desire) Sir Jutrvs Beneprcr’s 
Variations on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLINGTON 
Guernsey’s Ballad, ‘THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN,” at the Eyre Arms, 
June 17th, at a concert for the benefit of the Kilburn Schools, 


‘* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


) R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
«* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms, June 17th, at a concert for the Kilburn Schools, 








SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 


i ADAME REEVES will sing Sir Jutivs Benepicr’s 

Variations on “‘THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” (by desire) at Miss 
Clinton Fynes’ Evening Concert, on Friday, the 27th inst., accompanied by Sir 
Julius Benedict, 


PENNY tr anil 
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“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R EDWARD LEVETUS will sing Ascuzr’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Victoria Hall Concert, 
on Thursday Evening next, June 19th. 
“WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 
R STEWART CARLETON, of the London Conservatoire 
of Music, will sing WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s new Serenade, “ WAKE, 
LINDA, WAKE ” (by desire), at the Imperial Theatre, on June 27th. 
“T NAVIGANTI.” 
ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (“The 
Mariners”) will be sung by Mdme REEVES, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr 
THURLEY BEALE, at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, June 17th. 
Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 














I KNOW NOT YET .. + - .. price 4/— 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF... ae - ‘ .» price 4/- 
London: Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published, 


IS FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr. Music 
composed by Litas SponTINI. Price 4s, London: Duncay Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par Ia@nace GrIBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


4 RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 
B 


Y 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: NoveLLo, EWER & Oo. 

* For the poet fourteen years, Saving which he has filled the position of musical 
critic of the Daily Telegraph, Mr Joseph Bennett has deservedly won a high reputa- 
tion amongst musicians for his keen, critical judgment, allied to practical musical 
knowledge, a high minded and generous tone, and bold, comprehensive, and 
independent view displayed in his criticisms of musical works and their produc- 
tion. While believing that the attitude of criticism towards novelty should be 
one of ‘question rather than effusive greeting,’ and that criticism itself exists 
‘ rather as an influence upon public opinion than as a direct guide and corrector 
of creative art,’ he has ever tried to recognize all that is meritorious and true 
and elevating in anything new, to lift his readers to the high standard so often 
set by that which is old, and to welcome individual merit wherever found. His 
power of expressing his thoughts in forceful, kindling, nervous language has 
contributed not a little to his success; and the collection of his articles of the 
past year, published as part of a ‘ modest chronicle of the year’s doings,’ will 
prove acceptable to many readers. Without presenting an exhaustive record of 
musical performances in the United Kingdom during the year, it seeks to 
mention ‘only those which may have some interest for the future, as showing 
the drift of musical faith and practice.’ Still the work is very comprehensive. 
It deals fully with the provincial festivals, and makes special mention of works 
of merit performed in the chief towns, such as the May Queen, by the People’s 
Concert Society in Bristol ; Felicien David’s The Desert, and Gounod’s Redemp.- 
tion, by the Bristol Festival were A the works rendered at Mrs Viner Pomeroy’s 
Classical Chamber Concerts at Clifton; and Romberg’s Lay of the Bell, per- 
formed by the Bristol Musical Association at Colston Hall Notices of the deaths 
of eminent musicians and composers both at home and abroad are also included 
in the volume.”—Bristol Mercury, April 30th. 

“Under the title of ‘The Musical Year, 1883,’ Mr Joseph Bennett has re- 
printed his articles on the leading musical events of the past year, which 
originally appeared in the Daily Telegraph. It is long since a more thorough! 
enjoyable volume has come under our notice. Mr Bennett's opinions will 
always be received, even by those who differ from them, with the respect due to 
an earnest thinker and a most conscientious and honest critic ; while as regards 
his style he is facile princeps among all writers on music in this country. Such 
articles as his obituary notice of Richard Wagner, his critiques on Bruch’s 
Odysseus, Mackenzie’s Colomba, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater—to cite but a few out 
of many equally good—well desérve preservation in a more accessible form than 
the files of a newspaper. But the whole book is so full of charm as to render it 
difficult to specify single portions without implied injustice to the rest. In one 
respect we think it might have been improved. With a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, the Orystal Palace Saturday Concerts are not noticed at all, except with a 
line or two recording the specialities of the programmes. In addition to Mr 
Bennett $ articles, notes are given of the principal suburban and provincial 
musical events of the year."—Atheneum, May 3rd. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 











Sona, 
WORDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 
I. L, HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Composed by J. L. Ha mat ONG GOOR NI 
y J. L, TTON, OOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.,; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVERS 3s, - 





Just Published. 


LAMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Beret, Ww. 

‘A ‘Lament on the Death of H.R.H. the late Duke of —_—, composed for 
the pianoforte by Miss Lillie Albrecht, has just been published by Duncan Davison 
& Oo... .. and accepted by Her Majesty the Queen and their Royal Highnesses 
the Princess Christian and Princess . This timely piece takes the form of 
a pathetic melody, played with the right hand, the left secomonaying in the 
treble, then repeated with —_—— —— chords for both hands, It is not 
difficult to play, but unquestionably effective and appropriate in a. 

_ y Times. 

“4 ‘Lament on the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany’ isa 
clever composition by that rising young musician, Miss Lillie Albrecht, Her 
Majesty the Queen has graciously aceepted a copy.”—Public Opinion, 

“ Among Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo.’s newest publications is a character- 
istic and melodious ‘‘ Lament” on the death of the Duke of Albany, by Lillie 
Albrecht. This pianoforte piece is instinct with throughout, and written 
with fluency and masterly skill. The merits of this delightful and well-written 
morceau de salon, which contains all the elements of popularity, and therefore 
ought to be found in every portfolio, have been recognized by Her Majesty, 
who has graciously accepted a copy, as well as other members of the Royal 
Family, including the Duchess of Albany, the Princess Christian, and Princess 
Louise of Lorne.”—News of the World, 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Waszon, 
sung with great success by Mr HerperT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 


ing. Price 4s. 
Mannering London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ d unaffected little song, which does credit to the composer's 
A pretty and w S00 fe Gane. 


taste and feeling. Compass, E to F. 
TWILIGHT FANCIES. 
Words by Mrs M. A. BAINES. 


Bona. 
Music by 
w. Cc. DEHVEBY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
««<Pwilight Fancies’ isa graceful and melodious song, written by Mr W. 0. 
Levey. e change to slow waltz time is very effective, and the song should 
be a favourite with Young Jette with soprano voices. It must be noted that 
A. 


the poetry is by Mrs aines, who is well known as a writer of words for 
music, and these may be pronounced a favourable specimen of her powers.” 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFrFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, paned wea by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLaumE, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON Buitoinas, CHANCERY LANE. 

















| (ORBERT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 


| Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 


Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances, 

The coved also receives monéy on Deposit at TorEx PER Ornrt INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

he Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 

Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills o! Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Ovedit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HO FOR TWO GUINEAS PER M 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the i mone: 


BrrKBECK BuILpINe SocIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE suILanras FSS 


pen pe eae gant one ee a eee or Gardening 
at the Office of the BrnEBECK FREEHOLD Lanp Society. 


& with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, 
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STEPHEN HELLER’S STUDIES ON THE WORKS 
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OF CHOPIN.* ~- o _ vi 
(Continued from page 255. ) 2 ¥ = tn 2... é 
The fourth study is drawn exclusively from the Jmpromptu in 7am annem | fe — > fe e $a- 
A flat, Op. 29, which will at once be recognized by its opening 2 = i o-— = > a 
bars :— —— —_— a 
Allegretto con moto. ‘iis ti = a &e. 
emcees me a -— | ||-p-,-_e #22 ef: 
pe == ——— . =: 
~ a Rae — al aes? ke. a ¥ ) “2 ~~ 7 a (PU tel on 
“ le le » ~» fs | Py The seventh, eighth, and ninth studies are after a similar plan and 
ae SE uae ; i 27 SPN PSE PIT carried out in a similar manner. The seventh takes for argument 
? airia ai splot rietis—* #4 another theme from the foregoing scherzo—a theme reflecting Chopin 
eel iia: aa ji — | too clearly to be mistaken for any one else. Who among the count- 





This little sketch—for it attempts to be no more—is finished off 
to perfection; and in its workmanship Heller has thoroughly 
caught the spirit of Chopin. He has done so not less happily in 
the fifth study—Nocturne No. 1, Op. 15—where he agreeably ex- 
hibits, as second theme, a favourite peculiarity of his author, in 
the use of double notes (here elaborately worked out) :— 
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And as much may be adduced in commendation of the sixth, 
founded upon the Ballade in G minor, Op. 23 :— 

































































—the mechanical difficulties of which increase as the study progresses 
—as for example :— 








* Edwin Ashdown, Hanover Square. 


less. admirers of the Polish musician will fail at once to call to 
memory the subjoined most individual of phrases—melody and 
harmony combined ?— 
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Ped. «Pel 
That this brief study is as pretty and graceful as it is evanescent 
few can deny. The eighth study is suggested by the scherzo, Op, 
20 :— 
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from which the ninth takes another theme of a wholly different 
character :— 
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Though derived from the same source, these two studies are wholly 
independent of each other. They bring the firat book of Etudes 
Speciales most agreeably to an end, serving the object aimed at with 
excellent results, already, in fact, giving a fair insight into Chopin’s 
peculiarities of style, and ample materials for aiding the ambitious 
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pianist in gradually conquering the difficulties they present. Books 
2 and 3 are proportionately more trying, and in many instances far 
less easy to master, which in works dedicated to such a purpose 
should invariably be the case ; and no one knows this better than 


M. Stephen Heller. 
(To be continued. ) 


—o— 


THE LOWER RHENISH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

The following letters on this time-honoured meeting, published 
in the Times of the 6th and 7th inst., are from the well-known 
pen of Sir Herbert Oakeley, musical professor at Edinburgh 
University. 

No. 1. 
Diisseldorf, June 3. 

Even at the height of the musical season in London some notes of 
the famous Whitsuntide festival held in triennial rotation either 
here, at Aix-la-Chapelle, or at Cologne, may not be unacceptable. 
For many years these meetings may be said to have been unrivalled 
in artistic excellence, whether the high standard of all works per- 
formed at them, the efficiency of the performers, or the pre-eminence 
of the conductors be considered. In the last-mentioned respect such 
a galaxy of names as those of Ferdinand Ries, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Reissiger, Rietz, Liszt, Lindpaintner, Spontini, Hiller, Franz Lachner, 
Otto Goldschmidt, Rubinstein, Joachim, or Brahms, alone gives 
importance and lustre to these enjoyable réunions in the Rhine- 
land. And if, in days of widely-increasing musical culture and of 

eater facilities and opportunities of hearing great works, these 

estivals stand out in somewhat less prominence than at a time when 
they were almost the only occasions in Germany on which the 

ndest works by Bach, Handel, or Beethoven were —— 
neard in full splendour, and under consummate direction, they still 
havea grace and charm all their own. All classes seem to unite in 
keeping the Feast of Pentecost, and Diisseldorf is en pleine féte, not 
only because a great triennial musical meeting is being held, but 
also because a greater annual church festival is being universally 
celebrated, with chimes of bells recalling Oxford on a Sunday 
morning, and with flags and pennants waving as at a Royal visit to 
one of our provincial towns. And the enthusiasm of a chorus of 
some 700 amateurs, giving unremunerated services from devotion to 
art, cannot but reflect itself on audiences of high musical apprecia- 
tion and discrimination, The orchestra and soloists are, as with us, 
professional musicians. Since 1817, when these meetings were 
originated, sixty have taken place, and the turn comes round this 
year for celebrating the 61st festival at Diisseldorf—a town which, 
with its spacious streets, shady avenues, and delightful gardens, is 
unquestionably more suitable and more favourable for the occasion 
than its sister towns Aix-la-Chapelle or Cologne. Here, too, is the 
best locale for the performances, which take place in a music-hall 
almost unrivalled for acoustic effect and built in a garden in which 
‘audience and performers promenade during the interval occurring 
between the parts of the concerts. 

The features of this year’s programme may be said to be—(1) the 
first appearance on these occasions of Brahms, who conducts both 
his Gesang der Parzen, and his third symphony—works lately given 
in London respectively by the Bach choir and by Richter; (2) the 
production here of Kheinberger’s work, Christoforus ; and (3) the engage- 
ment as soloist of the young pianist, born in Scotland, and up to his 
18th year educated in London, whose playing has of late been 
creating an extraordinary impression in the land to which he has 
emigrated—Eugen d’Albert, as he now signs his name. The other 
soloists are Mesdames Joachim (contralto), Bossenberger (soprano, 
Hanover), and Shausell (mezzo-soprano, Diisseldorf) ; Herren Riese 
(tenor, Dresden), and Petz (bass, Berlin). 

The choral and orchestral rehearsals commenced on the 30th ult., 
and on Whit Sunday Handel’s Messiah was magnificently given. Of 
so well-known a work it is unnecessary to say more than that the 
omission of ‘‘ And He shall purify,” and ‘‘ He trusted in God,” two 
of the finest choruses—seemed impolitic, and that ‘‘He shall feed 
His flock,” and ‘‘Come unto Him,” sung respectively by tenor and 
soprano in the same key, B flat, instead of, as with us, by contralto 
and soprano in F and in B flat, is less effective, though it may be 
according to Handel’s arrangement. Nor did ‘‘ But Thou didst not 
leave” gain by being sung by soprano instead of tenor. On the 
other hand, some of the very different tempi to those of English 

‘ conductors appeared to be for the better, especially in the choruses 
“And the glory,” and ‘* His yoke is easy,” which were taken slower, 
and so gained in clearness ; and the sordini on the strings in ‘‘He 
shall feed His flock,” and in ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ” 
secure a subdued and veiled accompaniment. Perhaps the most 

‘ effective choruses were “ All we like sheep” and the ‘ Hallelujah,” 





The solos, with one exception, were less ‘‘ Handelian” than chez 
nous, but Mdme Joachim’s ‘‘ He was despised,” with its dramatic 
sequel, surpassed any rendering within my recollection. 

m Whit Monday the programme commenced with Schumann’s 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, almost a symphony of three move- 
ments ; and, as the work not only of one of the greatest masters, but 
also of a quondam music director here, was received with great 
enthusiasm, This was followed by Rheinberger’s Christoforus, of 
which the text on the old legend is by F. von Hoffnaas; as an 
excellent translation by the Hon. Seymour Egerton is printed with 
the German original, and as the music, free from the exaggerations of 
the ‘‘ modern school,” is admirable throughout, it may warmly 
commended to the notice of choral societies in England, where the 
composer is already known and admired by lovers of good pianoforte 
and organ music, An adequate account of Christoforus would too 
much trespass on your space, but I may mention a fine fugue in the 
overture, a melodious chorus almost in chorale form which, in 
different keys, occurs four times in the work, a rhapsody on ‘‘ Love,” 
with an original and exquisite refrain by chorus at the word 
‘ Liebe,” — an admirable concluding ‘‘Chor der himmlischen 
Geister,” as the chief features of an altogether charming composition, 
Brahms’ fine symphony in F, which seems to be much preferred to 
his two previous symphonies, has been so recently performed in 
London, and noticed in The Times, that it is unnecessary to say 
more than that under the composer’s masterly direction the interpre- 
tation was all that could be wished, and that the horn players, said 
to have been specially brought by him from Meiningen for the 
occasion, were perfect. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
unbounded after each movement, the third one being, as usual, 
encored. 

Bach’s sublime Magnificat, which followed, was very badly placed 
last in a long and exacting programme, and in consequence produced 
less effect than when last given here, at the 46th festival, in 1869— 
chorus, if not band, and certainly audience showing some indications 
of fatigue. 

The third performance, or ‘‘ Artists’ Concert,” which was added to 
the original festival of two days by suggestion of Mendelssohn, and 
at which all the soloists appear, occurs this evening, of which I hope 
to send some account to-morrow. 


No. 2. 
Diisseldorf, June 4. 

The brilliancy of this festival, referred to yesterday, enhanced by 
the favourable conditions of perfect weather, has continued to the 
last. As usual, interest increases in it as it progresses, vires acquirit 
eundo, and both at the final rehearsal yesterday morning and at the 
evening concert a large number of persons, unable to obtain 
admittance, had to content themselves as best they might with the 
echoes of the music which may have reached them in the adjoinin 
garden or contiguous streets, The festively-decked ‘‘Tonhalle, 
inaugurated at the festival of 1866, rendered memorable by the 
engagement of the three illustrious artists—Mdme Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Mdme Schumann, and Herr Stockhausen—was admirably 
seated, the chairs not being fastened together, as so often in England, 
and thus the whole audience could hear the performance without 
discomfort, excepting that occasioned by the inexorable laws of the 
Medes and Persians whose descendants seem to be represented in 
Germany on these occasions, by which laws all the windows, 
apparently by unanimous consent, are ruthlessly and hermetically 
closed lest a Boe of the fresh summer air should find its way into 
hot and densely-packed buildings. 

As already mentioned, a third festival concert was an after- 
thought to the original scheme, and, like many other improvements 
during his reign, originated during direction of these meetings by 
Mendelssohn, who, in 1839 and 1842 here and in 1846—the ‘‘Jenny 
Lind” Fest—at Aix-la-Chapelle, secured this additional perfor- 
mance, and since 1851 the popular addition has been permanent. 
Yesterday this ‘‘ Artists’ concert,” as it was originally entitled in 
contradistinction to the choral concerts, and as bringing forward 
soloists, contained music, for the first time in my experience at these 
festivals, by Richard Wagner, whose prelude to Parsifal, with the 
‘ Dresden Amen,” gave opportunity of hearing the fine tone drawn 
from the orchestra of 120 picked performers, although the piece was 
not very heartily received. The next instrumental selection, 
Beethoven’s imperial and unequalled pianoforte concerto in E flat, 
was a triumph for all concerned. The youthful pianist, already a 
composer, ‘‘ Herr Eugen d’Albert,” was received with every mark of 
distinction as a recognized artist of extraordinary ability, and it must 
be added that his performance quite justified such recognition. The 
progress made by him under Liszt’s direction since he was heard in 

ndon some two years ago as a student is remarkable, and it is 
now the universal opinion that he ranks with the most eminent 
masters of his instrument. After the first and last movement he 
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received an ovation, which became a furore after his solos in the 
second part of the programme. These—(1) Berceuse and Polonaise, 
in A flat (Chopin) ; (2) sere in B minor, Op. 76 (Brahms) ; and 
Etude in C, Op. 23 (Rubinstein)—were played with mastery of 
technique, tour a force, combined with perfect touch and impassioned 
reading, sur rising in the case of so young an artist. He was 
enthusiastically cheered by audience and orchestra, many of the 
performers standing up to watch his marvellous playing, which 
appears to be entirely within control and almost without effort. All 
was played from memory, and after long and persistent applause, 
during which he was pelted by the chorus with flowers, and received 
honour from the band only accorded to the greatest artists—that of 
trumpet and drum salutation—he played as encore one of Chopin’s 
well-known valses in A flat, eliciting another storm of a plause. 
The orchestra covered itself with plory in the concerto in which the 
Meiningen horns attracted special approbation, and to the pastoral 
symphony by the same unapproachable master every justice was 
done, although the ‘‘ Brook scene” was taken unusually slow, the 
conductor, Herr Tausch, no doubt to ensure accuracy, beating every 
quaver instead of each triplet in the 12-8 measure. Here the 
“ wood-wind” was exquisite, flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bassoons 
giving the birds’ songs, with which this movement is so enriched, 
as if they had been paying special attention to the thrushes and 
nightingales in the neighbouring groves, which always assist at a 
Diisseldorf festival. 

Mozart’s deeply religious Ave Verum was heard to the greatest 
advantage, the balance and intonation of the chorus being admirable, 
and the tone of the altos, unmixed with that of ‘‘counter tenors,” 
being pure and luscious. Brahms’ Gesang der Parzen, although 
conducted by the eminent composer, made less impression than in 
London at a Richter concert a month ago. Of the vocal solos, that 
by the Dresden tenor, Herr Riese, ‘In native worth,” or by the 
Berlin bass, Herr Betz, ‘‘ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain ” (Joshua), 
call for no remark, nor was there anything to commend but execu- 
tion in the Hanover soprano’s (Mdme Bossenberger’s) contribution, 
Mozart’s concert-air, ‘‘ No, no, che non sei capace.” The graceful 
rendering of three songs, by Chopin, (an adaptation), Brahms, and 
Mendelssohn, secured an encore for Mdlle Schauseil ; but the vocal 
triumph of the evening was reserved for Mdme Joachim, whose 
superb delivery of three songs by Brahms, accompanied by the com- 
poser, elicited another furore and a shower of bouquets and wreaths 
on the artist, who still retains much of the beauty and all the power 
of her exquisite voice. 

The festival worthily concluded, according to use and wont, with 
a repetition of the finest chorus in the oratorio given on the first day 
of the feast, on this occasion Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah.” The usual 
garden nen with tobacco accompaniment, al fresco, was less 
attended than usual on account of the scare of a few drops of rain 
laying the dust, and seeming as if Nature offered a tearful tribute of 
regret that the grand Whitsuntide festival of 1884 had come to a 
close, H. 8. O 

—o—_ 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S JUBILEE CONCERTS. 

The windows of heaven were opened on Friday se’ennight, and the 
larmer’s heart rejoiced at the flood that poured outof them. But we 
cannot have an unmixed good in this very complicated world. ‘“‘ What 
1s onc man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and Sir Julius Benedict 
probably took a less cheerful view of the downpour which deterred 
many persons from attending the first of his jubilee performances. 
After allowing for this, last night’s audience was small enough to 
show that an occasion —_ e unique and yet not sufficiently 
interesting to move the public. Never before, in the experience of 
the generation present or immediately past, did a musician conduct 
an oratorio from his own pen at his fiftieth annual concert. In the 
nature of things such an event must be of the rarest. All musicians 
do not write oratorios, and the aloe blooms about as often as one 
lives to — himself before the public during a sixteenth of the 
period that as elapsed since the seen Conquest. If singularity 
es an attraction, the Albert Hall would have been crowded on 
rs iday by thousands desirous of seeing what they never will have a 
‘ ance of witnessing again. It may be said that the curious public 
= not care for oratorios. But musical amateurs might, at least, 
= taken an interest in S¢ Peter for its own sake. That work has 
rom the first been unfairly treated ; not, of course, out of malice or 
~~, but because of circumstances which, however influential, 
ph not prevent justice. The oratorio is long—too long, even as 
: vs oy in the present ‘facting edition,” and it is difficult, by 
3 i C7) frequent modulation and chromatic harmonies characteristic 
pa ie composer's style. Such obstacles as these vanish before 
ne effort, and St Peter is distinctly worth a good deal of 
a r + cing. It contains examples of Sir Julius Benedict’s finest 
3 1 ls marked from beginning to end by the dignity and eleva- 





tion that should ennoble a sacred epic, and many of its numbers are 
exquisitely beautiful, either in their purely musical qualities or in 
the propriety and charm of their expression. These facts were 
pointed out fourteen years ago, when, at the Birmingham Festival of 
1870, St Peter first challenged criticism ; but praise of any musical 
work fell just then upon unheeding ears. The catastrophe of Sedan 
happened during the festival week. There were world-shaking 
events in progress almost at our own doors, and the musical charmer 
passed unnoticed, charmed he never so wisely. It is possible, even 
probable, that Sir J. Benedict’s oratorio suffered from this pre- 
occupation of the public mind, in which case it became the duty of 
following and quieter years to atone for neglect. We believe that 
St Peter will eventually take its proper place in the high class to 
which it belongs. The order of providence is on the side of 
justice, though its progress may be slow. One thing is past doubt- 
ing—that Friday night’s audience were favourably impressed by 
what they heard. Rarely in our experience has an oratorio been 
listened to with more sustained attention, or with a stronger mani- 
festation of sympathy; and, as most of those present made 


——e with St Peter for the first time, favourable impressions 
wi 
T 


, no doubt, excite a desire for better knowledge. 
he performance was, in one respect, remarkably efficient, the 
solos being sung in a style little short of perfect. To explain this 
only the names of the artists need be given. They were Mdme 
Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr W. J. Winch, and Mr 
Santley, of whom two, if not three, took part in the original pro- 
duction of the work at Birmingham. dme Albani sang the 
soprano airs for the first time, and at once put her mark upon them. 
Successful in the brilliant solo, ‘‘The Lord hath His way in the 
whirlwind,” Mdme Albani received what we will not call an “ ova- 
tion,” because it was the greater triumph, after ‘‘I mourn asa 
dove.” Her rendering of this most pathetic effusion moved the 
audience deeply. It was art in excelsis, with its mechanism con- 
cealed beneath the expression of true and genuine feeling. Mdme 
Patey, on her side, again showed that she has no rival in sacred 
recitative. In clearness of enunciation and propriety of delivery 
her declamation of the narrative passages could not have been sur- 
passed ; while her singing of the tranquil air, ‘‘O thou afflicted,” 
was no less a model in its way. Mr Sims Reeves, after — the 
first tenor song, ‘‘O house of Jacob,” disappeared from the platform, 
and was no more seen, Sir Julius having to explain that ‘‘ sudden 
hoarseness” had made further effort impossible. The audience 
heard this with regret and surprise, — that no trace of indis- 
position was apparent as the great tenor delivered his music with 
customary charm of phrasing and expression. Left to himself, Mr 
Winch did double duty cheerfully and well, singing ‘‘The Lord is 
very pitiful ” with great refinement and tender feeling. How Mr 
Santley, as St Peter, acquitted himself of a task he was the first to 
undertake fourteen years ago need hardly be said. Though not in 
his best voice, his high artistic qualities shone brilliantly throughout 
the evening, but above all — the delivery of the repentant 
disciple’s air, ‘‘O that mine head were waters.” The band and 
chorus, we regret to say, were by no means worthy of such eminent 
soloists. In the first place, the orchestra was too small for requisite 
effect, and seemed by no means quite familiar with the music. As 
for the Albert Hall Choir it has seldom been heard to so much dis- 
advantage. More than this we will not say, nor is more needed 
to convey an idea that the “ rift within the lute,” if it did not make 
the music mute, inflicted upon it considerable damage. ; 
Sir Julius Benedict was very warmly received on taking his place 
as conductor, and, at the close of the performance, became the 
object of renewed plaudits.—D. 7’. 





THE JUBILEE OF SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
By Mrs BARRETT. 


To Benedict this day we raise 

Our tribute of respect and praise : 
Bless’d be his honour’d evening tide, 
And harmony with him abide. 

Talent and virtue do not grow 
Together in this world below, 

But when, as here, the jewels meet, 
And sparkle with refulgence sweet, 
England is glad their force to feel, 
And stamp them with her Royal seal. 
Trials, alas! will oft intrude, 

And blow on men with tempest rude, 
But happy they whose precious gifts 
Can then their sorrow’d mind uplift: 
St Peter on the ocean trod, 

And heard the “ Peace, be still” of God. 
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MUSIC AND ACOUSTICS, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Dear Str,—On former occasions you have allowed me to send 
you afew thoughts drawn out by the discussions at the Musical 
‘Association. I feel sure of obtaining mn ee d with the joy I 
experienced at yesterday’s meeting, when a Cambridge University 
man had the bravery to read a paper in which he asserted that 
acoustics had nothing to do with music, and to defend that assertion 
when he met with the friendly opposition of some eminent musicians. 
Several years ago I felt the same joy when an acoustician, who was 
a maker of instruments to aid defective hearing, said to me, ‘‘ I wish 
you musicians would keep out of acoustics! You are only making 
a confusion. Music has nothing to do with acoustics!” Many a 
time have I been tempted to come to a similar conclusion, when, at 
meetings of the Association, I have listened, desiring to learn, to the 
discussions of two bodies of men who seemed to me to be talking 
two distinct languages, each incomprehensible to the other. With 
the same object in view they seemed to me to be walking on different 
sides of a quickset hedge, the musicians on one side, the mathe- 
maticians on the other, and though one man from either side might 
stretch his hand over the hedge to the other side, he soon met an 
obstructing branch; the hedge is very prickly and the hand must be 
withdrawn. 

Mr Cobb’s paper was ‘‘On certain principles of musical exposition 
considered educationally, and with special reference to current 
systems of musical theory.” It was intended to expose the weakness 
of founding systems of harmony upon the discoveries of acoustics, 
On the principle that if one link of a chain break the whole is use- 
less, he held that the systems must be untrue, because some who 
hold with them a that in many instances the ear differs 
with the principles drawn from acoustics. 

Instances of this acknowledged discrepancy are in the followin; 
list of some of Mr Cobb’s objections. 1. In the theory of mathematic 
consonance of intervals, the 8, 5 and 4 are more consonant than the 
6 and 3. But the musical ear feels more pleasure in the latter than 
in the former, and will even bear to hear two or more 6’s and 3’s in suc- 
cession (This, however, is open to exceptions). 2. In the same 
theory of consonance the interval of minor 2 is more dissonant when 
it occurs in the higher octaves than in the lower, while musically 
the difference, if any, is the reverse. 3. If the harmonic chord be 
taken as the basis of harmony the ear ought to delight in the 7th 
of that chord (B flat in the chord of C) and in the llth (F). But 

ractically, we are told, the notes are out of tune. 4. If the 
| meager chord be true in art, we ought not to be obliged to 
select certain notes from it and reject others in order to reconcile it 
with music. 5, The harmonic chord of nature is never resolved. 
6. The problems of acoustics are quite as appreciable by non- 
musicians as by musicians, and no difference has yet been discovered 
anatomically between the ear of a musician and that of a non- 
musician. 

Mr Cobb considered music as entirely a creation of the human 
mind, and that, therefore, it should be subject only to laws of the 
mind and not to physical laws. 

I confess it seems to me a sort of effrontery that a young, untried 
science like acousties should claim to have solved the problems of a 
complicated art like Music, when we know how doctors have 
differed in other sciences before the years were old enough to decide 
the new and uncertain questions. But, after all, isnot the difference 
of opinion, whether physical or mental laws should be applied, onl 
the old story—which is greater : nature or art, matter or mind? Is 
not music going through the phase which other arts have gone 
through before it? Art exists—beautiful ; but we have just dis- 
covered that nature exists, also beautiful. Some of us, therefore, 
must needs try to dethrone art and put nature in its place. The 
truth is, however, we want both. e, human beings, are of a 
twofold nature—we are body and we are soul. We stand at the 
top of the animal kingdom and at the bottom of the spirit kingdom ; 
we are the link which joins the material creation with the spiritual, 
and makes the two into one great universe of God’s workmanship. 
Our art-works must have that twofold character, or they will not 
speak to our complete nature. 

I said that other arts had gone through this phase. Look at 
painting. There wasa time when artists began to say: ‘‘Go to 
nature and be truthful; and not only so, but paint the bare, un- 
varnished truth, however ugly it be on the flat canvas surface. 
Paint every leaf and every blade of grass, even though it might be 
lost to sight by distance.” Even the homely art of bread-making 
is going through the phase. We must eat the whole of the corn, 
which is nourishing, even though our teeth be not graminivorous like 
those of the horse ; and when we object that the corn is given to us 
in a semi-ground state, which might be unwholesome even for a 
horse, we are told: ‘Get artificial grinders.” But, in the name of 








all that is toothsome and wholesome, have a regard for our human 
nature ; let us have our corn properly ground into flour ; and let us 
have our scenes from nature ground in the mill of the human brain 
ere they are put before us as works of art. 

Not long ago I heard definitions of a sketch, a study from nature, 
anda complete picture. A study is the careful setting down of 
every point we can see within a certain extent—every tree, every 
rise and fall of the ground, every light and shade. It is done, 
maybe, with hours of work. A sketch is the impression, set on 
paper, which is conveyed to us in a moment of time—the flash of the 
mind across the scene. The complete picture is when, after the 
impression is taken and the study gone through, the whole is 
reproduced—the impression combined with the work ; it is nature 
under the influence of the human mind. The same artist who gave 
these definitions laid it down that a sketch was a work of art and 
a study was not. ‘There is the gist of the matter. The study is the 
faithful copy of nature, the sketch is nature seen through the 
human mind. The sketch is not a finished work of art but it is going 
in that direction ; for to make true art we must look at nature with 
our human mind. 

That is what we must do with our musical theories. It is of no 
use to say that harmony based on nature is false because we cannot 
carry it through to the end. Can we do so in painting? A 
photograph is not a work of art. Beautiful it may be, and perfect 
even through magnifying glasses. So is a flower. Put a little 
flower under the largest magnifying glass and we can find no flaw. 
In both instances perfection = beyond the reach of our senses, 
and makes us marvel at the Hand that made the flower and that 

ave the sun power to print landscapes upon the photograph. But 
it is not art. Art has to arrange its drawing so as, on a flat surface, 
to make up for the power of the two eyes of seeing a little farther 
on either side of a round object,—to arrange its sy get 80 as, On 
a flat surface, to make up for the power possessed by the eyes of 
arranging their focus for different distances. Art has to blot out 
objects and positions which, though perfectly natural in themselves, 
look unnatural in a picture. It has to ge the effect of motion to a 
fixed thing, it has even to convey moral and mental impressions by 
mute though visible means. Because of all this, is it therefore 
false? I think not. ; 

This process is gone —— in the only one of the acoustical 
theories of harmony with which I am familiar, I mean the one known 
as Day’s theory, supported by Professor Macfarren and Mr Prout at 
yesterday’s meeting. Day takes the harmonic chord as the origin 
of all the chromatic harmonies of the key, finding cen a prea in 
that natural chord a sufficient reason for our being satisfied to hear 
the dissonances unprepared in music (thus separating them from the 
prepared discords of the diatonic style). ere is our landscape 
which we are going to put upon paper—it is the harmonic chord. 
But we do not stand still. There is a beautiful tree right in the 
middle of the landscape which may spoil our picture on paper. 
It is the sharp 11th. t us move a little to the side of the view 
and take our picture from another point ; now the big tree is against 
that hill, and carries up the eye from near to far objects. Flatten 
the 11th, and it becomes interchangeable with the notes of other 
scales, and can be used as a means of modulation. : 

Yet a step further Day goes. We say truly that nature’s discords 
are never resolved, while music’s are. Is not the resolution of 
discords like the perspective which brings every object into its 
proper place in a picture—which puts the distant objects far away 
and the near ones near? You do not know Day’s theory if you do 
not know the resolution of all these fundamental discords—a 
resolution which draws them all into their proper place in the key. 
Day has found the discords of Purcell, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, in nature’s harmonic chord, grouped and connected as 
are the branches of a tree with the trunk and root. He finds the 
resolution of those chords in the works of classical musicians 
a resolution which was blindly groped after from earliest ages. 
Nature’s chord has been through the mill of the human brain, and 
has come out of the mill, not in solid incoherent grains of wheat, but 
soft, fine flour, such as can be made into the bread of musical life. 

Music, with its feet planted firmly ye the rock of natural 
science, may rear its head among the clouds of heaven. I am 
yours, &c. OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 

June 3, 1884. 








Sociery or Arts.—The Albert medal of the Society of Arts, 
instituted in 1862 as a memorial of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, and given annually ‘‘ for distinguished merit in pramntiog 
arts, manufactures, or commerce,” has been awarded by the counc! 
of the society, with the approval of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the president, to Captain James Buohanan Eads, the dis- 
tinguished American engineer. 
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DR SULLIVAN AND THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 

The subjoined letter is addressed by Dr Sullivan to our con- 
temporary, the Musical Standard :— 

“THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL CONDUCTORSHIP. 

“‘Sir,—In the Musical Standard of Saturday, May 31st, appears 
the following paragraph :— 

“«¢Tt may prevent some misconception to state that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan never felt inclined to add to his great and pressing labours 
by accepting the Birmingham conductorship, had that office been 
offered to him, as some of his friends might have hoped would have 
been the case.’ 

“On seeing this, the thoughts of many of your readers might 
naturally revert to the fable of the fox and the grapes. I should, 
therefore, be glad if you would allow me to state that I have never 
expressed an opinion as to whether I could or could not accept the 
position of Conductor of the Birmingham Festival if it were offered 
tome. I can, however, say most emphatically that Ishould have 


esteemed the invitation to conduct as a distinguished personal com- — 
pliment, and as an acknowledgment of the claims and qualifications | 


of English musicians for the position ; and whatever my decision 
might have been, I should certainly have given it the most earnest 
consideration.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* ARTHUR SULLIVAN.” 
——————w 


HENRY J. BYRON. 

The death of Mr Byron, of which we have spoken elsewhere, had 
for more than twelve months past been known to his medical 
advisers to be inevitable. He indeed been slowly wasting away 
under the cruel ravages of lung disease, though himself often buoyed 
up with that hopefulnesas which, alternating with fits of depression, 
is one of the known characteristics of that terrible complaint. His 
last appearance on the stage was at the Court Theatre, where, in 
November, 1881, he undertook the part of Cheviot Hill, in Mr 
Gilbert's Engaged. A certain slowness, resulting probably from 
diminished bodily energy, was noted at that time by some of his 
critics ; but Mr Byron attributed it to other causes. In a private 
note, dated December 3, 1881, now before us, he says, « Cheviot 
Hill is the longest part in modern comedy ; its language is inverted, 
involved, and eccentric, The task of playing such a part at a short 
notice with a company fluent in the words from having played their 
parts often is, I feel, a trying one, and ‘slowness’ the result of a 
desire to be conscientiously perfect, is not unnatural on a first 
night.” He struggled on with his nightly labour and the London 
7 for some weeks, but on the 4th of F following he wrote, 
“T have at length been obliged to relinquish acting at the Court, in 
consequence of a very severe bronchial attack.” fn another letter 
he speaks regretfully of inability to deliver a lecture he had under- 
taken to ve at the London Institution, or to go to the Prince of 
Wales’s dinner party at Marlborough House, to which he had been 
invited ; but he was still full of projects—writing a comedy for Mr 
Toole 8 Theatre, another for the Criterion ; fas Ta for the Vaude- 
ville. Complaints of ill-health and inquiries as to localities where 
air is ane are, however, painfully frequent in his correspondence 
with friends at this time. He changed his residence again and 
— ; would leave a house, and come back to it again in the ho 
of better results ; but all in vain. His house in Clapham Park, 
where he died, and his cottage at Sutton, where he delighted in his 
garden, were his favourite retirements. Referring to these, he says 
in one letter, “‘ My house here (Clapham Park) is very convenient, 
which my house in Eccleston Square was not. Though the garden 
is not high, it is remarkably pretty, I think, and I have a wider 
domain attached to my little cottage at Sutton. The garden there 
was only made in the spring, and I have produced no end of vege- 
tables of all kinds during the summer, including potatoes, which 
would have surprised them rman A at the show. Though every 
cabbage cost me twenty times its value, there is a flavour in them— 
one fondly believes—very different from the green r’s wares,” 
— were the simple amusements with which he relieved the 
anguor which was growing u him so insidiously, and which 
has finally mastered his naturally active nature, 

The connection of Mr Byron with the family of the poet has been 
noted—not, however, very correctly. Mr Byron’s father, Henry 
pe who died recently, was.a great-grandson of William, the fourth 
‘ rd Byron, who was the poet’s great-grandfather. Byron’s grand- 
Fa mag we are so often reminded in the.poet’s works, was Admiral 

ohn, “ my grand-dad,” whose voyage and narrative of shipwreck is 
still a popular book, This “Admiral John” was Mr Henry Byron's 





great-uncle, and consequently was the spend of the author 
of Our Boys. Mr Byron’s father was for many years British consul 
at Hayti, which circumstance may perhaps have suggested to his 
son the warning to Cockneys in one of his pieces that an ‘‘ Emperor 
of Hayti must not be assumed to be necessarily a potentate of four- 
score years of age.” Consul Byron, who was lately living in 
St Domingo, married first Miss Bradly (a cousin, we believe), 
daughter of James Byron Bradly, MD. and secondly, Madame 
Josephine, widow of General Du Fréne. The dramatist was the 
only son by the former marriage.—M. 7’. (Daily News.) 


—_——-0—— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents. ) 

BERLIN.—Three leading members of the company at the Royal 
Operahouse, will cease to form part of that body at the end of the 

resent season. Madlle Pollack goes to Hamburgh ; W. Miiller, to 

anover ; and Mdlle Driese leaves the stage to get married. The 
place of the first named young lady will be taken by Mdlle Beeth, 
while Mdlle Hofmann, now fulfilling a trial engagement, will, most 
probably, succeed Mdlle Driese. No one has yet been found to step 
into the position vacated by Herr Miiller. 

Lizenitz.—F. A. Leberecht Jacob, for many years so worthily 
associated with Ludwig Erk in editing and publishing the Folk’s- 
Songs of Germany, died here a short time Since 1824, he was 
precentor at Conradsdorf near Hainau, in Silesia, and retired on a 

nsion after 55 years’ active service. His ote merit, however, 

id not consist in what he did for German Folk’s-Songs, but in his 
having published his famous Reformatorisches Choralbuch, the 
result of long and conscientious research, and the most important 
work on the subject at the present day. Herr Jacob was born in 
1803 at Kroitzsch, near this place. 

AvuckLtanp, New ZeALAND.—The Kennedy family have been 
delighting large audiences here,—says the Evening Star—and Mr 
Kennedy, sen., still continues the life of the company. The 
performances are of a high order of merit, and the enthusiasm of the 
audiences in one shape or another is never allowed to flag for a 
moment; wit, pathos, character sketches, and broad humours 
following each other with all the charm of variety. 

Vienna.—The play entitled Das Médrchen vom Untersberg was 
performed on the 3st ult., at the Imperial Operahouse. The music 
to it, comprising an overture, interludes, choruses, and melodramatic 
accompaniments, was partly selected by Herr Fuchs, the 
Capellmeister, from Franz Schubert's seores of Die Zauberharfe 
and Rosamunde, and partly written expressly by him for the 
occasion. The novelties proposed for next season are Antonius and 
Cleopatra, Wittgenstein ; Das Andreasfest, Grammann ; Benvenuto 
Cellini, Hector Berlioz; Nero, Anton Rubinstein; Richard III, 
Salvayre; Hérodiade, Massenet; Lakmé, Delibes; Colomba, 
Mackenzie. 

Lissoy.—An organ presented to the church of St Louis des 
Francais by the Duchess de Palmella, and built by Cavaillé-Coll of 
Paris, was recently inaugurated in presence of the Papal Nuncio, the 
donor herself, the Duke and Marchioness de Palmella, and a great 
many more distinguished personages, M. Jamet, a pupil of the 
Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, being the organist. 

New Yorx.—Colonel J. H. Mapleson sailed for England last 
Saturday morning by the S. 8. City of Berlin, and was accompanied 
by Charles Mapleson and Mdme Cavalazzi. The impresario has left 
his operatic property piled up in Nilsson Hall. Colonel Mapleson 
says that he leaves on the best of terms with the Academy directors, 
and that he will bring Mdmes Adelina Patti, Gerster, and Scalchi 
back with him next season, and give a d season of opera in 
Chicago, in April next, the expense of which has been guaranteed 
by Mr Peck and other gentlemen. We shall see what we shall 
see.—Musical Courier, May 28. 

Urrecut.—I had the pleasure of hearing yesterday a young 
countrywoman of ours, Mdlle Van der Smissen (Lilas Spontini). 
Two years ago I made acquaintance with her voice, which, though 
full of promise, seemed too feeble for the large concert-rooms in 
England, since then, however, she has made immense progress, 
having sung at St James’s Hall and at other concerts with great 
success. I was surprised at not hearing her in the concert given for 
the Netherlands poor a week or two ago ; I know our em country- 
woman offered her services, and I am sure the Dutch an English 
audience would have been pleased to hear her.—Dacs.atr. 








The smallest receipts, 9,591 francs, during the season at the 
Italiens, Paris, were for a performance of Ernani, and the largest, 
25,534 francs for the second performance of Lucia. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

HuntinctowER.—Meéhul’s overture and music in La Chasse du 
jeune Henri, were certainly written for, and played at, the first 
performance of the piece so entitled. Though the piece itself was a 
disastrous failure the music was a great success, and at the end, 
when the audience had done with hissing, the overture was called 
for, and played a second time with enthusiasm. 

Erratum.—In the letter from Vienna (ante, page 355), apropos of 
the Conservatoire concert, for, Ich grolle nicht, by Widmung. 
Songs by Schumann—read ‘Ich grolle nicht” and ‘‘ Widmung,” 
songs by Schumann, &e. 





DEATH. 
On June 10, at 75, Manchester Road, Bolton, THomAs JosePH 
ParvIN, aged 46. 
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THE LATEST WAGNER LITERATURE.* 

The flood of Wagner books and Wagner pamphlets, which only 
a few years ago inundated Germany, is gradually subsiding into a 
dripping diminuendo and ritardando. After the occasional publi- 
cations, mostly biographical, evoked by Wagner’s death, a striking 
calm occurred in this branch of literature. As we cannot suppose 
that Wagnerites have lost their love of writing, the love of reading 
must have ceased on the part of the public. The demand has 
decreased. It by no means follows from this that there is any 
falling off in Wagner’s popularity. His operas predominate as 
much as ever the repertory, and are more frequently performed 
than any others all over Germany. The best thermometer for a 
dramatist’s popularity are the theatrical returns, and so, precisely, 
is the bookseller’s balance for the attractive power of literary pro- 
ductions. It is very easy to find out at our leading publishers’ 
how greatly the demand for Wagner publications has gone down; as 
a rule, these musical “go-aheads” are advancing, from a bookseller’s 
point of view, backwards, in crab fashion. This is very natural. 
We have at last grown tired of the endless talk about Wagner, 
which simply indulges in new variations of what has been said 
on a thousand occasions before, and we can well dispense both 
with theme and variations for a considerable time to come. 

In the present small circle of such works, the Wagner Lezicon 
certainly occupies the first place. It it a gigantic volume of a 
thousand pages, and in it Herren Glassenapp and H. von Stein 
have collected “ in literal quotations from his writings the leading 
features of Richard Wagner’s views on art and other matters,” 
The work is, in fact, a book of reference alphabetically arranged 
for all Wagner’s doctrines and opinions. It must have needed, 
however, the boundless devotion of a Wagnerian enthusiast, or 
rather of two, to study and sift so carefully the mass of books, 
notices, and letters respecting Wagner, that everything which 
occurs in them on “ Religion,” “the State,” “Culture,” &c., should 
find a place in this reservoir of references. The two compilers 
have, indeed, done all that could be done; completeness is, of 
course, unattainable, when, as for instance, the gist of Wagner's 
comprehensive work, Oper und Drama, has to be given with verbal 
exactness in a few pages. ‘'T'wo things first strike us when turning 
over the leaves of this Lexicon: one is the wide horizon spanned 
by Wagner's interests, reflections, and extensive readings, and 
next—as the reverse—the astounding amount of gall stored up in 
this one book. There probably never was another author who, 
with equally spiteful excitability, condemned everything so 
mercilessly as Wagner has done, whether speaking of the Stage 
or the State, Concerts or Civilization, Conductors or Medical Men. 
But, when the “ Public,” whom he so deeply despised, when 
“Singers” and “ Directors,” whom he so mercilessly condemned, 
assembled submissively for his service in Bayreuth, blame changes 
into appreciation. Wagner's assertions must, as a general rule, 
on no account be measured by the standard of consistency; the 
Lexicon contains the most palpable contradictions. Thus, we find 
at page 808 : “ The public are ready to go in for anything which 
satisfies its natural and fundamental need; admirable perform- 








* From the Vienna Neue freie Presse, 





ances, admirable works, are always received by them with an 
elevated frame of mind and recompensing appreciation.” On the 
other hand, we have, at page 631: “ Everything, except, indeed, 
what is good, has its public.” In two matters only is Wagner 
most obstinately consistent: hatred of the Jews and of the Press, 
On these and similar themes we find in the Levricon far more 
numerous and longer articles than on music. In vain will the 
musician, interested more especially in learning Wagner’s opinion 
of our tone-poets, look for an article on “ Bach,” or “ Handel.” 
On the other hand, he finds under B, dissertations on “ Baukunst, 
Besitz, Bildhauerei, Beispiel, Blut, Buchhandel, Biirgerthum ” ;+ 
and, under H, dissertations on “ Handwerk, Herz, Héfe, Heiligen- 
Verehrung, Heilsamt des christlichen Glaubens, &c.”{ ‘Thus, 
even in the arrangement of the Lezicon, there is a certain unmis- 
takable tendency, a tendency foreshadowed in the compilers’ 
preface by the strong prominence given to the significance of 
Wagner in a political, social, and religious sense. It is the 
tendency springing from the word sent forth, in the year 1876, 
from Bayreuth, to set up Wagner as a kind of Messiah, in whose 
redeeming action, however, his music forms only a small portion, 
that is to say (in Herr Nohl’s words) Wagner as the “ intellectual 
saviour of his nation and his times.” In this key, and in these 
remarkable terms, do the editors conclude their introduction : 
“Tnsight into a connection such as Wagner’s views on art and 
general matters clearly present to us, already nourishes in the 
soul the living germs of a nobler modification of man; thus under- 
stood, this perception alone is capable of reconciling with life those 
who mourn for the great man now dead.” Against such idolatry 
a bold and intelligent stand is made in his latest book: Richard 
Wagner, seine Anhinger und seine Gegner,§ by Herr Eduard Kulke, 
a literary man of Vienna, who, for thirty years, has combatted 
enthusiastically for Wagner and Liszt. We may greet this book 
as a first gratifying turning-point within the Wagner community, 
as a proof that a man may like Wagner’s music and yet be an op- 
ponent of his theory on art and his Bayreuth Guard, That neither 
Wagner's adherents nor adversaries will agree with Herr Kulke, is a 
point on which that gentleman does not seek to deceive himself. It 
strikes him that a proper appreciation of Wagner as an artist and 
as a man is, at the present day, not yet possible. “The animosity 
which Wagner excited against himself has not yet disappeared, 
and will not disappear as long as, on the other side, an end is not 
put to the idolatrous worship of genius.” Kulke deplores the 
“frantic Caesarism in matters of art” which came over Wagner 
from the Bayreuth time, and condemns the “ extraordinarily pre- 
sumptuous Bayreuther Bitter,” which constituted themselves the 
organ of this same frantic Cesarism. Describing the disappoint- 
ments which Wagner experienced in connection with his Festival 
Plays and his projected School of Music, Kulke comes to the con- 
clusion that: “ We might regret this, were we to consider only 
Wagner himself, but we must feel pleased at it, if we take a broad 
and general view of the matter.” With searching incisiveness 
Kulke criticises Wagner’s poem of the Nibelungen, and succeeds 
in revealing most convincingly the fundamental errror in its dra- 
matic motive. This error, the untenable foundation on which 
the author has placed all the vast structure of his work, is 
the false assumption that power and universal sovereignty 
accompany the possession of the ring forged out of the Rhine 
gold. Such is the starting point of Wagner's Tetralogy, and yet 
in no case does the temporary possessor of the Ring (Alberich, 
Fafner, Siegfried, Brunhilde), appear anything like a ruler of the 
world. After exposing, also, the other weak points and contra- 
dictions in Wagner’s Nibelungen, the author speaks of the music 
of that work. his is the point at which our views diverge. Dis- 
passionate as Kulke is with regard to the poem, he is spell-bound 
by every bar of the music. This, it is true, is ground on which 
proof and counter-proof are virtually impracticable, and on which 
subjective liking or disliking must ultimately decide the question. 
When Kulke thinks that passages which strike me as stiff and 
wearisome are grand and sublime, when he praises up as @ miracle 
of melody, what strikes me as mere bloodless declamation, each of 
us must quietly leave the other to his belief. In a critic who 





+ ‘Architecture, Property, Sculpture, Example, Blood, Book-'Trade, 
Citizenship.” 

{ ‘* Trade, Heart, Courts, Worship of Saints, Saving Office of the Christian 
Belief, &c.” 
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honours even Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen as art-works of 
the first class, such enthusiasm for Wagner’s music, which is in- 
comp:rably more important, cannot surprise anyone. It would, 
after such clever views on so many subjects, grieve us, did not, 
on the other hand, the very gratification derived from the book 
consist in the fact that it is a book written by a genuine Wagnerite, 
who adopts in it a free-spoken tone not previously heard from his 
camp. 

We may take this opportunity of directing attention to a small 
but purportful and well digested work investigating and refuting 
the Wagnerian theory. We refer to Professor Durdik’s pam- 
phlet: Ueber das Gesammtkunstwerk als Kunstideal (Prague, 
1880).* In it this notion is tackled with philosophic thorough- 
ness and Wagner’s castle in the air quietly and noiselessly de- 
molished with a sure hand. 


(To be continued, ) 
——)——— 


MR COWEN’S NEW SYMPHONY. 

The subjoined is extracted from an interesting article on the 
last Philharmonic Concert, by that intelligent critic, Mr J. L. 
Southgate. 

‘* As the rose would be fragrant under any name, so, fortunately, 
Mr Cowen’s new Symphony is redolent of genius under whatever 
name people may attach to it. It is decidedly an advance on the 
‘Scandinavian.’ One sees in it the same imaginative spirit, fresh- 
ness of thought, picturesque charm, and singularly delicate orches- 
tration ; but added to these qualities, is a deeper and more passionate 
thoughtfulness, a bolder grasp of the materials, and greater breadth 
in melodic power. Mr Cowen by his new work has proved his title 
to stand in the very front rank of our modern English orchestral 
writers. His ‘Scandinavian’ Symphony has been played with 
universal success throughout the capitals of Europe and America ; 
the new essay will certainly increase his fame and enhance the 
rapidly rising esteem for our modern English music art. The work 
is written in the orthodox forms, and the chief subjects are clear- 
cut and come out with distinctness. One of Mr Cowen’s pecu- 
liarities, frequently to be met with in the first movement, is that 
of map sequentially, on different notes of the scale, short 
melodies or fragments of the theme, and then by a subtle change 
of harmony conducting us into a new key. The effect is as 
magical as that of going from a house into the bright sunshine. 
The movement, probably the finest of the four, ends with a power- 
fully wrought and passionate coda, the trombones being intro- 
duced for the first time in the concluding working-out. The 
main idea of the Lento tranquillo is a lengthy, most original 
melody, with an uncommon — passage at its close, which 
an analyst oddly terms ‘a coda.’ The workmanship in this move- 
ment, and the orchestral effects, are quite crystalline in their 
delicacy and tone-colour. A very exquisite feature is the intonation 
of the subject on the ’cello with pianissimo arpeggios on the first 
violins accompanying. The scherzo is a sprightly duet in which the 
wind is constantly contrasted with the strings; the trio is a delicious 
piece of — writing, the cadence revealing something quite 
fresh, _The opening theme of the concluding allegro is Irish rather 
than Welsh in tone ; it is afterwards employed in a modified form as 
a broad melody, given out forte by the full orchestra, and interrupted 
at rhythmical intervals by a series of furious florid es on the 
strings. The whole movement is somewhat new in form, though it 
strikes one as rather a mistake to have written it (like the openin 
ulegro) in 3-4 time. The author works up his materials in a learnec 
way, and brings the movement to a grand conclusion. To summarize: 
Mr Cowen’s new symphony is a recognized success. Written in the 
orthodox form, it is a rebuke to those who, assuming that the old 
forms are worked out, strive to produce something new, and rarely 
succeed in getting beyond chaotic, orderless ugliness. Mr Cowen is 
always melodious, and to that precious gift he adds workmanship 
replete with delicate fancy and contrapuntal devices, showing the 
skill of a practised musician. The oan was splendidly played, and 
the composer recalled to the platform by an audience quite 
enthusiastic in the applause accorded.” 


: It little matters whether the symphony be entitled “ Welsh ” or 

Cambrian,” or anything else, provided it is a fine symphony, 
about which there seems but one opinion. It is doubtful 
whether Mendelssohn ever intended his symphonies in A and A 
minor to go forth to the world as the “Italian” and the 


* The Entire Art-Work as Art-Ideal, 
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“Scotch”; and no better example could be shown how illusive 
such titles may prove than the fact that, in a criticism of the A minor 
symphony when produced at Leipsic, Schumann, mistaking it for 
the A major, of which he had heard, though it was never heard in 
Leipsic during the composer's lifetime, finds all sorts of references 
to Italy and the impressions received by Mendelssohn during his 
sojourn there—thus translating Scotch into Italian with a 
vengeance. Truth to say, there is very little of Scotch in the 
one and very little of Italian in the other. If the saltarello 


belonging to the A major justifies the appellation of “ Italian,” 
70, might 
D. B. 


then Weber’s pianoforte sonata in E minor, Op. 
reasonably be entitled “ The Italian Sonata.” 


1 
THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE IN AMERICA. 


To illustrate the extent to which the war of opinion has been 
carried with respect to the Composer of Bayreuth, it may be well 
to relate a little anecdote. Among those present at the late 
Wagner Festival were a young gentleman, who is a prominent 
member of society in this city, and a young lady of high cultiva- 
tion, to whom rumour reports him to be affianced. One of the 
compositions selected for performance was the introduction to 
Das Rheingold, wherein the strong steady flow of the river is 
indicated by a protracted and sonorous note, around which the 
melody weaves itself, like the eddies and whirlpools of the stream. 
The young gentleman aforesaid listened to this effect with 

uzzled patience, and, after the concert was over, observed to his 
inamorata, as they walked out together: “I say, what does 
Wagner mean by that long, low note which went ‘ B-r-r-r-r’ for 
about five minutes in the first part of the Rheingold music ? Was 
he trying to describe a saw-mill?” The young lady dropped his 
arm and flashed lightning at him out of her eyes. “I'll go home 
alone,” she said with decision ; ‘‘ you don’t understand the first 
principles of harmony,” and she flounced off, leaving him staring, 
and they do say—the friends of the pair—that the whilom 
—— is now among the things of the past.— Boston ( U.S.) 

aper, 


—— 


CONCERTS. 

RicuTER Concerts.—Though the programmes of these concerts are 
made up from a limited range of works nearly every one containssome- 
thing suggestive of remark. This is certainly true of the last, if only 
because at the head of the selections stood the overture to Méhul’s La 
Chasse du Jeune Henri. The proverbial fly in amber is scarcely more 
difficult of explanation than the appearance of the Gallic master’s 
piece in the scheme of a performance organized by Germans primarily 
for their own countrymen, and, among them, for the class that 
professes adherence to the advanced creed. We know that the 
ordinary Teutonic public are by no means averse from French music. 
For several years past there has been no more popular opera in the 
Fatherland than Bizet’s Carmen, while Geni Faust holds as high 
a place there as in our own country. We must not mistake our 
Continental cousins as to the matter just touched upon, and 
accept a pretentious and noisy minority as representing their musical 
taste. But for an enterprise conceived and carried on in the interest 
of the “Zukunft” to take up with Méhul, and, above all, with 
the overture to La Chasse, is as though a society established for the 
comprehension of Mr Robert Browning’s poetry, or Mr Whistler's 
‘* arrangements,” were to study John Gilpin. One can fancy 
the bright, cheery, simple hunting prelude, wondering how in the 
world it got into the company of Wagner and Mr Hubert Parry. 
It is still more easy to conceive the astonishment of the very serious, 
not to say solemn, amateurs who, at the Richter Concerts, are accus- 
tomed to let discernment and judgment drift into a labyrinth 
of ‘leading themes,” or be dashed about by the eccentric billows of 
Liszt’s orchestration. They must have wondered what had come 
to Herr Richter, and to them, through the almost unknown and 
positively old fashioned Frenchman. Others who listened to the 
La Chasse overture, felt, perhaps, the surging up of a host of pleasant 
recollections, for the work was at one time almost as universal 
as Boieldieu’s prelude to The Caliph of Bagdad. From the evening 
of its first performance, nearly ninety years ago, till within a recent 
period Mchul’s overture enjoyed well-nigh unexampled favour. In 
1797, the Royalists of Paris—those who had kept their heads on 
through the Terror—were showing a bold front, and actually 
challenged the Republicans at the premiere of Méhul’s Bourbonic 
opera. But all differences were sunk while the overture was given. 
There was no longer a question of politics. Three times did the 
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audience insist upon hearing the piece before they allowed the curtain 
to go up. Seventy years later, at the opening of the French 
National Exhibition of 1867, the overture was played by 3,000 instru- 
ments, the effect provoking a tempest of applause. In England it 
formed a conspicuous feature at the late Mr Alfred Mellon’s 
promenade entertainments, but we believe its last public perform- 
ance prior to the recent revival took place during the series of daily 
orchestral concerts given at the Albert Hall by Mr Joseph Barnby 
in 1873. How are we to interpret the resurrection of Méhul’s work 
under Herr Richter? Is it a sign that the accomplished Viennese 
conductor means leading his public to the heights of pure eclecticism? 
—heights which command an infinitely larger prospect than the low 
and undulating path of fashion. Let us hope so, for, in truth, the 
eclecticism of the present day, as concerns music, scarcely deserves 
the name. How few of us know, or, knowing, care to remember, 
that the elements of true art are unchangeable, and that its varied 
manifestations in all countries and in all ages are necessarily 
beautiful and worthy of regard? There is a fashion in art, truly, 
but this arises from extraneous considerations which cannot affect 
the essentials of other forms that happen to have passed out of vogue. 
Many of us overlook the truth just stated and act as though the 
music of the day present supersedes that of all the days past. If 
we admit the music of the past it is chiefly when a contemporary 
has ‘‘ arranged ” or ‘‘ adapted,” or, in some way or other, ‘‘ trans- 
lated ” it—more or less in the Bully Bottom sense. Now and then 
we make ourselves ridiculous by taking an old form out of the 
lumber-room, and going into ecstacies over a thing which yesterday 
was despised. A little while since, for example, our composers were 
pouring forth imitation gavottes by the score, and the measured 
periods of an extinct dance were heard on every piano and every 
concert-room. True artistic perception, and the devotion springing 
therefrom, have nothing todo with the limits laid down by fashion, 
or with the fluctuations of taste. It can see good in every worthy 
creation of the genuine artist, no matter where or when he lived, 
and the whole immense field in which genius has laboured is before 
it where to choose. Whether he intended doing so or not, Herr 
Richter has drawn attention to this fact by reviving Méhul’s almost 
forgotten overture. He has reminded us, moreover, how great a 
company of other works equally deserving are lying neglected simply 
because we, like sheep, follow the bell-wether of the moment. When 
observing the signs of the times musical, we should really mark 
their reference to the past rather than their indications regarding 
the future. There wil be more and more hope of a truly artistic 
development as we more and more plainly see amateurs breaking 
down the barriers of fashion and ranging delightedly over the vast 
field which represents the culture of former times.—D. 7’. 

Sir Jutius Benepict.—To fill the Albert Hall with people 
is a matter of such difficulty that it may almost be called 
impossible. Hence the tolerably crowded aspect of the huge 
building last Saturday must have amply satisfied all reasonable 
expectations, Few empty seats were noticeable, and despite that 
sense of chilliness which so often spell-binds the audience of a 
morning concert into sombre silence, especially on a wet overcast 
June day, the applause, nearly always hearty, rose at times to 
enthusiasm. It is needless to say that these outbursts were mostly 
called forth by the appearance on the platform of Sir Julius 
Benedict. Besides accompanying two or three of the vocal pieces; 
the concert-giver took part in the pianoforte and harp arrangement 
of the Graziella excerpt, and played his own masterly arrangement 
of Irish airs called Hrin. This piece has been made familiar in old 
time by Mdme Arabella Goddard, for whom it was expressly com- 
me and to whom it was dedicated. It here constituted Sir Julius 

nedict’s only solo, and was, naturally, the occasion for the feelings 
of the audience to be manifested with special warmth. That their 
reception of Sir Julius before his performance, and their acclamation 
of him after it were almost overpowering, may well be imagined. On 
being presented with a wreath, Sir Julius made a brief speech, which 
was very affecting to those many concert-goers who recognized in 
his familiar figure one connected with their oldest associations. Ut 
course, the programme included several of his compositions, to wit, 
the Octoroon overture, the song from the Gipsy’s Warning, “ Rage, 
thou angry storm,” sung by Mr Frederic King, a new bolero, “ Quando 
dinanzi agli nomini,” by Miss Gertrude Griswold, of Parisian 
fame ; the popular “ Eily Mavourneen ” from the Lily of Killarney, 
for which Mr Edward Lloyd received the honour of an encore; the 
introduction and ¢arantella from Graziella, arranged by Mr Lindsay 
Sloper for eight pianists and four harpists, played by Mdme 
Arabella Goddard, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mrs Baskcomb, and 


Mrs Clippingdale, Messrs Li Calsi, Tito Mattei, Kuhe, and Lindsay 
Sloper ; harps—Mr John Thomas, Mr T, H, Wright, &c. ; a German 
song, “‘ Die Aeolsharfe,” sung by Mdme Pauline Lucca ; “Scenes of 
my youth” (another selection from Zhe Gipsy’s Warning), and 
In fact, the length of 


more, They were all crowned with success, 





the programme in no way militated against the interest of the 
concert, the bulk of the audience remaining to the end. Among 
the numbers which seemed to give particular satisfaction must 
be mentioned a Chopin Nocturne, which the violoncellist, Mons, 
Hollman, playing with massive tone and earnest expression, 
had to repeat, also Mdme Antoinette Sterling’s rendering of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘The Lost Chord,” and Proch’s well-known 
“variations,” wherein Mdme Sembrich was enabled to display her 
powers of vocalization and was encored. ‘‘ For the first time, and 
on this occasion only,” Mdme Sembrich excited the curiosity and 
gratified the critical intelligence of her hearers by giving such a 
rformance of the andante and rondo from De Bériot’s Concerto in 
as served to place her unquestionably in the first rank of fiddle 
amateurs. A grateful variety was lent to the entertainment by Mr 
Wilson Barrett. He preluded his dramatic recital by observing 
that he did not know the name of the author of the poem he was 
about to recite, and added that he was not quite sure of knowing 
the poem itself. All doubts on the latter score, however, were set 
at rest when the actor who has made ‘‘Claudian ” a household word 
delivered, in the most impressive style and with telling effect, a poem 
of a very dramatic character. Not a word of Mr Wilson Barrett's 
fine voice was lost, and, at the conclusion of his recital, applause 
called him twice back to the platform. The list of the artists’ 
names who took part in the concert presents a long record, com- 
rising, besides those already alluded to, Mr John Thomas, Mr 
tley, who sang Gounod’s ‘Au bruit des lourds marteaux,” 
Mdme Scalchi, Mr Joseph Maas, Signor Foli, Signor de Reszke, 
Mdme Rose Hersee, Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Mr + » Herr 
Franz Pischek, Mdlle Henrietta Polak, Mr Kuhe, Mr ito Mattei, 
Mr Traherne, Mr Ernest Cecil, and Miss Beata Francis, who sang a 
new song by Lady Benedict, called ‘‘ Fairer than all,” and enjoyed 
the advantage of being accompanied by the composer. The Octoroon 
overture was performed by the Band of the Second Life Guards, 
under the direction of Mr W. Winterbottom.—Urne. 

Mrs Durroy Coox’s Concert.—By giving a concert on Thursday 
afternoon, June 5th, in Princes’ Hall, the widow of the late regretted 
author and journalist, Mr Dutton Cook, signalized her return to the 
profession, in which, as Miss Linda Scates, she was once highly 
esteemed. The programme contained many well-known names, and 
a variety of attractive pieces, but, as was natural on such an 
occasion, the doings of the bénéficiaire commanded a special and 
personal interest. Mrs Dutton Cook took a very modest part in her 
own concert, being satisfied to play Mendelssohn's Sketch in B flat, 
and Study in the minor of the same key; to join Mr Coenen in 
Chopin’s Rondo for two gepente, and, with three of her talented 
pupils, Misses Walker, Wilson, and Hunting, to play a quartet for 
two pianos, which the composer, Mr Walter Macfaren, has entitled 
‘*La Bouqueterie.” The distinctive merits of her performance were 
such as her admirers of some years ago cannot have forgotten—fluent 
execution, a pure tone, neat finger, and the refinement that comes of 
judiciously-cultured taste. Mrs Cook was loudly applauded, the 
marks of satisfaction she drew forth being by no means of a 
conventional order. With regard to the rest of the musical enter- 
tainment, it suffices to mention the names of Mrs Fassett, Herr 
Straus, Signor Pezze, Mr Winch, Mr Cummings, and Mr De Lara, 
all of whom contributed their best. The proceedings were most 
agreeably relieved by Mr George Grossmith, whose ‘‘ Drama on 
Crutches ” proved a right merry interlude, while Mr J. L. Toole’s 
exquisitely funny ‘‘ monopologue,” known as Trying a Magistrate, 
convulsed the audience with laughter. 

Tue thirty-third performance of new compositions by members of 
the ‘‘ Musical Artists’ Society” took place on Saturday evening, 
June the 7th, in the Concert Room, 135, New Bond Street, when a 
large audience testified to the interest taken in the Society. Mr 
Alfred Gilbert’s Quintet in E flat, for pianoforte, two violins, and 
violoncello, has the unusual addition of four voices, obbligati, intro- 
duced with good effect in the second movement. The work was 
favourably received and reflects great credit on the composer. The 
instrumentalists were Messrs A. Gilbert, Wiener, T. Carrington, A. 
Wright, and Albert; the vocalists being Misses Josephine Pulham, 
Constance Arnoth, Messrs North Home, and Stanley Smith. A 
setting of Longfellow's well-known words, ‘Stars of the Summer 
Night,” by Miss Mary Travers, shows a talent for cantabile writing. 
It was sung by Mr W. R. Cole. Two bright and charming pianoforte 
solos by Mr Charles E. Stephens were next in the programme, viz. : 
a ‘‘ Romance” in C, Op. 14, and “Premier Impromptu,” in A, Op. 
13. They were well played by Miss Edith Goldsboro’. A song by 
Miss L. M. Kerr, and a Concert Finale by Miss Oliveria Prescott, 
arranged from the orchestral score for two performers on one piano- 
forte (played by the composer and Mr Edgar Prescott), were also 
included in the first part of the concert. Next came two songs, 4 
duet, and trio from a comic operetta by Mr J. Parry Cole, The 
music of all these numbers is graceful and melodious, being far 
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superior to the words. Mr North Home distinguished himself by 
an expressive delivery of the tenor song, but the other vocalists 
were not equally satisfactory. Mr George Gear followed the 
operetta by playing with skill and effect his Fugue in D and his 
Rondo Brillante, entitled, ‘‘La Gioja.” The fugue is an excellent 
specimen of contrapuntal writing, and the rondo is likely to attain 
considerable popularity both with cultivated and “ general ” 
audiences. The concert concluded with Mr Tobias A. Matthay’s 
String Quartet in F (Read prize, 1879), rendered con amore by the 
composer, M. Wiener, Mr A. Wright, and M. Albert. It was most 
favourably received. 

Miss JosepHINE AGABEG gave her annual concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, June 5, having the valuable aid of Mdme 
Edith Wynne, as vocalist, together with Miss Kate Flynn, Mdme 
Osborne Williams, and Mr Frank Quatremaine. The violinist was 
Herr Pollitzer, who played, with Miss Agabeg, two movements 
from Beethoven’s Sonata in D, Op. 12 (No. 1 of three sonatas dedi- 
cated to Salieri), and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Gipsy melodies” like a thorough 
artist. Miss Agabeg’s solo pieces were Schumann’s ‘Carnaval ” 
(recalled) ; a ‘‘ Paraphrase de Concert” on airs from Rigoletto, by 
Liszt ; and a Caprice (“ La Glissante”) by Raff. Besides these 
tours de force, Miss Agabeg gave, with Mr Wilhelm Ganz, a 
‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise” by Liszt, arranged for two pianofortes 
(recalled). The performance of the movements from Beethoven’s 
Sonata (‘‘ Tema con Variationi and Rondo”) with Herr Pollitzer, 
shewed that Miss Agabeg had studied the work carefully, conse- 
quently it made a great impression, the audience heartily applauding 
and recalling the fair pianist and her coadjutor at the conclusion. 
Mdme Edith Wynne’s appearance on the platform was hailed with 
pleasure, the accomplished Cambrian singer being in excellent voice, 
rendering Schubert’s ‘‘ Young nun” (‘‘ The mighty trees bend”) 
with her well known dramatic intensity. Mdme Edith Wynne 
afterwards gave Blumenthal’s ‘“‘ Sunshine and rain,’ which was 
encored, but she replied with another song. Miss Kate Flynn’s 
contributions were Ganz’s ‘‘ Dear bird of winter” (encored), and the 
“Jewel song” from Gounod’s Faust. Mdme Osborne Williams 

ave Cowen's setting of ‘‘The reaper and the flowers,” and Mr 
tatty songs by Verdi, Marzials, and Molloy. Mr Ganz 
officiated as accompanist with his well-known ability, and the con- 
cert altogether gave perfect satisfaction. 

Miss Em1iz Lewis, a young singer, who has evidently been well 
trained, though as yet too young to have full command of the talent 
with which nature has endowed her, gave a concert at Steinway 
Hall on Thursday evening, June 5, a large and discriminating 
audience filling the room. Ttiss Lewis's contributions were a charm- 
ing song by Berthold Tours, entitled ‘‘ Unforgotten,” which enabled 
the young vocalist to exhibit the romantic side of her talent to ad- 
vantage ; Mercadante’s ‘‘Il sognio” (violoncello obbligato, Herr 
Theodore Liebe), in which her proficiency as a singer of Italian can- 
tilena had scope for display, and Cowen’s ‘‘A song and a rose,” which 
she gave with taste and expression. Miss Lewis was heartily ap- 
plauded and “called” after each performance, receiving the 
accustomed floral tribute. Among the artists associated with Miss 
Lewis in adding interest to the concert was Mdme Liebhart, who 
gave with her accustomed effect G. B. Allen’s ballad “‘ Little bird so 
sweetly singing,” and in Italian the air known as ‘‘On yonder rock 
reclining,” from Auber’s Fra Diavolo, which the accomplished 
Viennese artist was compelled to repeat. Mdme Estelle Emrick, Miss 
Jeanie Rosse, Mr Levetus, Signor Ria, Mr Joseph Lynde, and Mr 
Isidore De Lara also sang. The pianist was that excellent artist 
Signor Carlo Ducci, the violinist was Mdlle Adelina Dinelli, and the 
violoncellist Herr Theodore Liebe. Signor Romili accompanied the 
songs, 








Sir Roserr P, Srewart.—With much regret we learn that a 
serious accident occurred in Dublin a few days ago to Sir Robert 
P. Stewart, Mus. Bac., of Trinity College. He was seriously 
injured by a fall, which confined him to his bed for several days. 
He is now progressing towards convalescence, at which his 
numerous friends, we are sure, will rejoice. 

Miss MapELina Cronin.—We regret to learn that Miss 
Madelina Cronin has been dangerously ill since the 15th of last 
month, but that, happily, she is now recovering, though slowly. 
Her recital, fixed for the 17th inst., cannot be given in con- 
sequence, 

_Mr Hang, of the St James's Theatre, has unfortunately met 
with an accident while riding in Rotten Row. His horse 
stumbled, and threw him. Mr Hare sustained an injury to the 
knee, which, it is feared, will confine him to his room for two or 
three weeks at least. 


GERMAN OPERA. 
(Covent GARDEN THEATRE.) 

Last Friday night, June 6th, the German company offered to their 
patrons an example of the Fatherland’s ‘‘old art,” which Wagner 
came to supersede. We mean that they played Der Freyschiitz, 
doing so in the orthodox German manner, with spoken dialogue 
instead of the recitative made familiar to us when Weber’s immortal 
opera was played on the Italian stage. Even a work of historic 
fame failed to draw a good house; but this did not so discourage 
the performers as to abate the characteristic earnestness with which 
they discharged their respective tasks. Teutonic thoroughness 
marked all they did, and we may fairly say that, so far, success was 
deserved even where it was not commanded. The principal parts 
were sustained by Frau Schuch-Proska (Aennchen), Mdme Biro di 
Marion (Agatha), Herr Gudehus (Max), and Herr Wiegand (Caspar). 
Mdme di Marion is, we need scarcely say, a member of Mr Gye’s 
Italian company, her services being required through the weakness 
of the German troupe in female artists. She was not a source of 
Pam strength to the performance, but, on the other hand, Frau 

chuch-Proska did more than in the Meistersinger to justify her 
repute as a vocalist. She rose to the occasion which Weber offered 
but Wagner refused, and the artist, albeit her voice has materially 
suffered by devotion to noisy declamation, made a long step into the 
good graces of the public. Her acting was distinguished by plenty 
of vivacity, and at the same time, good taste. Like his fair 
colleague, Herr Gudehus improved under the auspices of Weber, 
displaying singing powers that had less chance of effect when 
meeting the exactness of Wagner's comic opera. He, too, acted 
intelligently, but the palm in this respect was borne away by Herr 
Wiegand, whose Caspar may be praised almost without reserve. 
Herr Wiegand is not strong in low notes, but whatever there was of 
ruggedness in his voice befitted the ‘pen he on peg His 
acting was powerful throughout, and the artist may be set down as 
one of the best Caspars ever seen in England. The chorus gave no 
cause for complaint; in this respect having the better of those 
responsible for the mise en scéne. With the terrors of the Wolf's 
Glen so manipulated as to excite amusement, we may be permitted 
to ask whether the various nationalities engaged are not illustrating, 
in a small way, the fate of Babel ? 





Lohengrin was given on Wednesday evening, with the important 
feature of Mdme Albani’s performance as Elsa. This has for several 
seasons largely contributed to the attractiveness of the Italian 
version of the work as rendered in the same theatre, but Wednesday 
night was the first occasion of Mdme Albani’s rendering of the part 
in German. The accomplished prima donna has always been, and 
still is, an earnest student—her great success has served to stimulate 
her pursuit of her art ; not, as is often the case, to relax it. Mdme 
Albani’s versatile powers have been especially manifested during 
recent seasons, and fresh proof thereof has now been given by her 
performance in Wagner’s opera in the original language. With this 
exception, the impersonation presented the same characteristics as 
those frequently commented on by us in reference to the representa- 
tions in Italian, Again was the conception of the poet-composer 
exquisitely realized in each phase of its musical and dramatic senti- 
ment, among the several powerful impressions produced having been 
those which followed the delivery of Elsa’s recital of her dream, the 
expression of rapture at the appearance of the champion knight, the 
soliloquy on the balcony in the second act, and the following scene 
with Ovtrad—end Elsa’s share in the great duet with Lohengrin in 
the bridal chamber. In this last Mdme Albani rose to the height of 
grand tragic power. Her performance has added another brilliant 
success to the many previously obtained by her. The important 
character of Ortrud was finely sustained by Frau Luger, who made 
her first appearance here on this occasion, and sang and acted with 

enuine earnestness—particularly in the recriminatory duet with 
icon’ at the beginning of the second act, in the following scene 
with Elsa, and in that in which Ortrud intercepts the bridal 
procession—Frau Luger's performance having been highly artistic 
in each instance. Two more first appearances here took place 
last night—those of Herr Stritt and Herr Reichmann, the 
former of whom represented the title-character of the opera. 
That gentleman possesses a robust tenor voice, and gave his music 
with true appreciation of its dramatic significance. He was very 
successful in his delivery of the farewell to the swan, the address to 
the King and to Elsa ; in Lohengrin’s denial of Telramund’s asper- 
sions in the scene before the Minister, in his share of the duet with 
Elsa in the bridal chamber, in the final announcement of his mission 
as guardian of the holy grail, and the farewell to Elsa. Herr Riech- 
mann, who appeared as Telramund, had previously sung with success 
at the Richter concert of Monday last. In his stage performance 
last night he gave a highly dramatic realization of the malignity of 
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the character, and sang the music very effectively, particularly 
Telramund’s share in the duet with Ortrud already referred to, and 
the defiance of Lohengrin at the close of the second act. Herr 
Wiegand’s resonant voice was well suited to the declamatory music 
of the King, his share in the prayer in the first act having been im- 
pressively delivered. The passages assigned to the Herald were 
forcibly declaimed by Herr Scheidemantel. The important orchestral 
and choral details were generally well rendered. In one or two 
instances the voices of the male choristers were somewhat too pre- 
dominant. Herr Richter conducted with his well-known skill. 
The theatre was completely filled.—H. J. L. (D.N.) 


The fourth performance of the series took place last evening 
(Friday), when Die Meistersinger was repeated. T'annhiiuser is to 
be given this afternoon (Saturday). Mr Stanford’s Savonarola— 
postponed from June 1S—is now announced for the 27th inst. 


—_—o—— 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 

The attendance, Thursday, was comparatively meagre, a circum- 
stance for which the ‘heavy downpour” (?—Dr Blidge) must be 
held responsible. Many, defying the wet, had come to St James’s 
Hall from distances to hear the Parsifal music. That they were 
disappointed reflects little credit on the interluminaries of the 
“Zukunft.” The “ Verwandlungs” and closing scene from Act I. 
of Parsifal were advertised in Thursday’s newspapers for perform- 
ance in the evening ; and not till the audience were assembled was 
the saddening alteration revealed to the vexed communion of ears : 
‘‘owing to unforeseen circumstances, the selections from Parsifal 
must be postponed (sine die) to a future concert, and the Introduc- 
tion and Death-scene from Tristan and Isolde substituted.” The 
last concert being already advertised, with no mention of Parsifal, 
the ‘‘ future” alluded to must at the present be in nubibus, “ un- 
foreseen circumstances ” notwithstanding. The ‘‘ unforeseen” 
consisted of a difficulty in finding certain bells. Was there then no 
rehearsal? or, were the bells expected to make their appearance 
like the Ghost at the first performance of Hamlet in Wilhelm 
Meister? Thursday’s programme contained but one novelty, a 
Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, a vechauffée of materials which have 
already served. The ‘‘cymbalom”—known also as the cimbal, 
hackbrett (sic), or dulcimer—did little as a new sauce piquante, and 
the rhapsody met with a cool reception, except from one connoisseur, 
who applauded so loudly and persistently that the conductor, after 
a few moments’ hesitation, was about to give way, when a general 
hissing decided the question. By another alteration in the pro- 
gramme the Leonora Overture, No. 3, in C, replaced Volkmann’s 
Overture, Richard III, The execution of Beethoven’s great work 
was what might have been expected, praiseworthy. The 7’ristan 
and Isolde fragments were finely interpreted as ever, while the 
Symphonie Fantastique gave Herr Richter and his band an oppor- 
tunity to show that they were equally at home in a far different 
style of music. The spirit of Berlioz’s extraordinary conception was 
entered into fully, and the result was a performance admirable from 
every point of view. 

The programme on the following Monday was remarkably short. 
Of novelties it contained none. It is hardly then a matter for 
surprise that St James's Hall was again poorly filled, and, unless 
some change is, with characteristic adaptation to circumstances and 
convenience, soon made in the programme set down for performance 
at the final concert, the familiar green baize benches will offer 
plenty of room. Against the selection of the Ninth Symphony as a 
great wind-up to the series of Richter Concerts not a word can be 
said. Nothing could be more appropriate ; though whether the Ninth 
Symphony alone will constitute a ‘‘draw” is uncertain. The rest 
of the programme will help little. Who anticipates any pleasant 
excitement from the Introduction to Raff's Romeo and Juliet? Who 
looks forward with anxiety to hearing Brahms’ ‘ Schicksalslied ” ? 
What devotee will thrill with expectation on learning that the 
overture to Yannhiuser is to be played? Return we. Monday’s 
short programme opened with Méhul’s cheerful and healthy overture, 
La chasse du jeune Henri. Mr C, Hubert H. Parry’s Concerto in F 
sharp followed. This lively and interesting work, with its occasion- 
ally vivid reminiscences of Wagnerian harmonies and progressions, 
was entrusted to the executive powers of Mr Dannreuther, next to 
whom sat the composer turning over the leaves. Why were the 
functions thus distributed? At the conclusion of the performance 
Mr Dannreuther was recalled, and then as the applause continued, 
Mr Parry stepped forward and bowed his acknowledgments. Third 
in the programme came ‘ Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber,” 
from Die Walkiire, declaimed by Herr Theodor Reichmann, from the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, Herr Reichmann undertook the part 
of Amfortas in Pursifal last year at nearly all the representations, 





and gained much credit. -He was in good voice and sang with 
earnestness, an occasional slight tendency to sing flat allowed for. 
The second part of the programme was devoted to Beethoven, choice 
being made of the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” 
TIRANTE IL BIANco, 


ee Qe 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO PASDELOUP. 

It is too late to describe in detail a programme which all the 
papers have already given bit by bit. We will, however, mention 
the most sensational pieces. These were the quartet out of 
Rigoletto, by Mdme Adler Devriés and Faure, glorious exiles from 
our Grand Opera, Mdlle Richard and the tenor Dercims, its brightest 
ornaments; the ‘Air du Mysoli,” from La Perle du Brésil, a 
genuine triumph for Mdlle Nevada, of whom it may be said that she 
absolutely overflows with talent ; the ‘‘ Pizzicati” of Delibes, con- 
ducted by the maestro himself and enthusiastically encored ; that 
specimen of fresh inspiration the ‘‘Chorus of 1 ymphs ” from 
Ambroise Thomas’ Psyché ; the chorus of Gounod’s ‘*Sabéennes,” 
interpreted by the most renowned artists of our principal theatres ; 
Faure followed at the proscenium by Capoul, the two rivalling with 
each other for the favour and encores of the crowd, fascinated by 
the magnetic charm of their talent, the first finding sunshine enough 
in his voice to render successively Gounod’s two ‘ Printemps,” and 
the second sighing forth, with exceeding expression, the same 
composer's ‘* Medjé ;” then Bach’s touching Prelude played on the 
violin by Alard, still young despite his age, at one and the same 
time the Nestor and the Apollo of the bow ; Ad. Hermann, who was, 
so to speak, present at the birth of this superb page, and its inspired 
champion ; Sivori, the prestidigitator and heir to Paganini ; Marsick, 
who already equals in fame his glorious seniors, and other virtuosos 
of the fourth string, all most carefully selected; Saint-Saéns 
presided at the organ and Pasdeloup himself directed the whole 
performance. It was at this moment, when the emotion of those 
present had reached its height, that the composer of Faust came 
forward and handed Pasdeloup the triumphal crowns, accompanying 
them with a quiet little speech, distinguished for its excellent 
feeling and perfect simplicity. Everyone was touched. People 
wept in front of the house and on the stage. Gounod and 
Pasdeloup, with their diluvial and dripping beards, looked like two 
marine deities. ‘This was the ‘‘ Tears Symphony,” the ‘‘ Music of 
the Heart,” and the finest of all. The memory of it will be 
indelible for all who took part in the magnificent act of homage paid 
an artist who belonged to the race of the apostles and whose soul 
was full of faith. 

And now, as everything must always end in figures, we may state 
that the receipts are estimated at something like a hundred 
thousand francs. This is a fine result of the efforts of MM. Faure 
and Colonne, the zealous organizers of the whole affair. Pasdeloup 
will be free from want in his old age. We confidently trust that, 
for its part, the State, so rich in sinecures, will do something for 
one who struggled so courageously, and manage to find him a 
post where his artistic ability may still prove of service,—Le 
Meénestrel. 

——o-—- 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Miss Emelie Melville, the operatic artist, was advertised to open 
with her company at the Bijou Theatre on her return from Tas- 
mania. The opening night was named, but on her landing, her 
wardrobe was seized by a creditor, and the appearance of the 
company had to be postponed for a week. In the meantime Miss 
Melville took refuge in the Insolvency Court, where her estate 
now lies. She has, however, written to the daily press, declaring 
that she was not aware that she owed so much as she ultimately 
found she did, and expressing her intention to pay all her creditors. 
Miss Melville's season is now running at the Bijou. The leading 
members are Miss Melville, Miss Gracie Plaisted, Miss Eva Daven- 
port, Mr Edward Farley, Mr Charles Harding. and Mr William 
Walshe. Miss Martina Simonsen joined the company as a leading 
lady for some weeks, The operas already produced have been The 
Bohemian Girl, Maritana, Martha, Fatinitza, La Périchole, and 
The Royal Middy, Miss Melville has appeared with great success 
as Arline, Lady Henrietta, Fatinitza, Lazarillo, and the Royal 
Middy. Miss Simonsen appeared as Arline, Maritana, and Lady 
Nancy, and scored great successes. She is very young—not more 
than twenty years of age—but has been carefully trained and 
instructed by her accomplished mother, Mdme Fannie Simonsen, 
who for many years past has been a great favourite with the 
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Australian public as an operatic artist. Miss Simonsen’s father is 
a well-known violinist. The young lady proceeds to Europe to 
continue her musical studies, and takes with her the best wishes 
of the Australian press and public. 

Mr Philip Plaisted, organist of St Stephen’s (Church of England), 
Richmond, has been giving some highly successful Saturday even- 
ing concerts in the Melbourne Town Hall, the principal attraction 
being Zhe Storm, performed on the grand organ. 

Some excellent concerts have been given in the Exhibition 
building, where an exhibition of colonial products—chiefly wine 
and grain—has been held. The pupils of the Asylum for the 
Blind took part in some of these entertainments. 

The Melbourne Philharmonic Society performed Gounod’s 
oratorio of The Redemption with great success at the Town Hall 
on Good Friday night. 

The Musical Association of Victoria has passed a resolution to 
the effect that it is undesirable for a professional musician living 
by his profession to act as musical critic for a newspaper. The 
resolution is understood to be directed at a well-known composer 
and teacher of music who acts as music critic for The Age. 

Joh, TOF. 

Melbourne, April 21st, 1884. 


—o— 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

Mr G. A. Osborne gave a lecture on June 3rd, on ‘‘ The Emotional 
Aspects and Sympathetic Effects of the Sister Arts.” The genial 
and able lecturer is in himself a link with the past great musical 
age. For some years he resided in Brussels and Paris, the intimate 
friend of Chopin, Berlioz, and other eminent musicians. Besides 
writing a large amount of excellent drawing-room music, Mr Osborne 
is the esteemed composer of some fine chamber works, includin 
three trios (piano, violin, and violoncello), and a Sestet for wind po 
string, and a Festival Overture performed by the late New Philhar- 
monic, in Liverpool, Manchester, Brighton, &c., and his famous 
duets, written in conjunction with De Beriot, are known popular 
concert pieces all over the world. He was decorated by the late 
King of the Netherlands, and the present King was a pupil of his. 
With such experiences and gifted marked powers of observation, it 
need not be said Mr Osborne gave an interesting lecture, abounding 
in anecdotes of character and based upon actual personal knowledge. 
His lecture on the present occasion viewed the subject sieuantle, 
His point was the recognition of music in everything in the shape of 
art ; and he led the listener ingeniously through many interesting 
stories of his professional career, and experiences as a traveller, to 
the contemplation of emotional and sympathetic art impulses. Mr 
J. Higgs very ably occupied the chair, oan some valuable obser- 
vations to those of the lecturer, especially noting some scientific 
aspects of the questions, as in the phenomena of light and sound. 
Mr T. L. Southgate also made a very able speech, dealing with the 
picturesque works of music ; analysing with much point and humour 
the application of musical terms by certain painters, and telling 
some effective anecdotes, Dr Verinder followed with some inter- 
esting particulars anent old traditional melodies, Mr E. H. Turpin 
also addressed the meeting, pointing to lessons to be gathered from 
the lecture. On the proposal of the chairman, in well chosen words, 
a very cordial vote of thanks was offered to Mr Osborne, who 
replied in a genial speech. It was announced that the last lecture 
of the season will be given by Mr A. Hughes Hughes, on July Ist, 
on “‘ Music and Musicians of Italy in the Seventeenth Century,” 
with musical illustrations.—Musical Standard. 








ELEPHANT AND CasTLE THEATRE.—Lecocq’s popular opera, La 
Fille de Madame Angot, which for the last i ao hen ceil 
maintained its popularity in this country, is now presented with 
appropriately bright decorative embellishments at a theatre where 
the manager, Mr J. A. Cave, seems studiously endeavouring to 
attract an appreciative class of playgoers. Mdme Emily Soldene, 
who has triumphantly taken round the world this version of the 
opera, originally produced at the Gaiety in November, 1873, resumes 
her impersonation of Mdlle Lange, and her excellence as a vocalist, 
and her ability as an actress, command once more the readiest 
recognition of a delighted audience. Adequate support is afforded 
hy Miss Rose Lee as the milliner, Clairette, and Mr Frederic Wood 
as the poet, Ange Pitou, and the general representation is satisfactory. 
An efficient orchestra, sais a by Mr Lovell Phillips, and a fairly 
numerous chorus, have been provided; and in the third act the 
den troupe introduce some grotesque dances as an incidental ballet 
appropriate to the ‘* luminated Gardens of Calypso.” 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 55. 
(Continued from page 346. ) 
1810. 

The King’s Theatre proceeded without a prima donna till the 11th 
of March, when Mdme Catalani being re-engaged, made her first 
appearance for two years in the favourite comic opera, J/ fanatico 
per la musica, She was on her entrée greeted with universal 
applause. She was in excellent voice, and both she and Naldi per- 
formed with great effect. On the 2lst of June Catalani presented, 
for the first time these thirty years (as she said, although it had 
been performed for Signora Fabrizzi’s benefit, May 5, 1796), 
Piccini’s comic opera of former days, La buona figluola, for her own 
benefit. She performed the part of La buona figluola with great 
ability, and sang the airs charmingly. At the end of the first act 
she gave Arne’s popular song, ‘‘ The Soldier tir’d,” and at the end 
of the opera ‘‘ God save the King ;” the former with great anima- 
tion and neatness of execution in the divisions, though by no means 
equal to Billington ; and the latter with a profusion of embellish- 
ments, vulgarly called flourishes, which totally destroyed the 
character, and consequently the effect, of our national anthem. 
They were, however, ‘oth loudly encored! The celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield used to say : When I pay my half-guinea at the door of 
the Italian Opera, I always leave my senses (seeing and hearing 
excepted) with it.” 

Nicola Piccini, the composer of the music of La buona figluola, 
who was born in 1728, at Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, may be 
ranked among the most fertile and original composers that the 
Neapolitan school has ever produced. His father designed him for 
the church, but an invincible passion for music frustrated this 
intention. He practised for some time in secret, and was by 
accident discovered to have made considerable progress in the art 
before his father was prevailed upon to let him have a master. 

In 1742 he was placed in the Conservatory of San Onofrio, under 
the direction of Leo, and after his death under Durante. Piccini 
spent twelve years in study before he quitted the Conservatory : he 
then began his professional career at the Florentine Theatre in 
Naples with a comic opera, entitled Le donne dispettose. In 1758 he 
was invited to Rome, where he composed Allessandro nell’ Indie. 
This opera, besides several airs which are truly excellent, contains 
one of the finest overtures that ever were composed. Two years 
afterwards, his comic opera of La buona figluola had a success that 
no previous drama could boast of. It was no sooner heard at Rome 
than copies were multiplied, and there was no musical theatre in 
Europe where this burletta was not frequently performed, in some 
language or other, during many years. His serious opera, The 
Olympiad, performed in the following winter, was equally successful, 
and, for fifteen years, Piccini was considered the first musical 
composer in Rome. Anfossi was at last unfairly preferred to him. 
In consequence of this he left Rome in disgust, and returned to 
Naples. From the latter city he was invited to France, and in 
December, 1776, he arrived in Paris. Previously to this time, as 
Sacchini informed Dr Burney, he had composed at least three 
hundred operas, of which, in one instance, thirteen had_ been 
produced in the short space of seven months, When Piccini 
arrived in France he knew not a word of the French language, but 
Marmontel undertook to be his instructor. The latter engaged to 
make, in six operas of Quinalt, the changes which were requisite, in 
order that they might be set to modern music. For some time he 
passed every morning with Piccini, explained a scene to him, taught 
him to repeat it, marked by convenient signs the quantity of each 
word and syllable, and then left Piccini to work by himself. His 
task was to set to music what he had learnt ; and on the following 
morning he sang it to Marmontel. If there happened to be any 
incorrectness in regard to the expression or quantity of the language, 
they immediately went to work together in order to perfect it. 
This kind of labour they continued steadily to pursue for almost 
twelve months. 

Before Piccini had completed his first work in France he found 
himself opposed by a most formidable rival in Gluck, who, about 
this time, effected a great revolution in French music. He had 
introduced into it the forms of recitative and song from the Italian 
school, whilst from the German school he had brought grandeur 
and strength of harmony. A musical war was excited, which for a 
while divided and exasperated all Paris. Whilst this war was at its 
height, Berton, the director of the opera, made an attempt to put 
an end to it by reconciling the two chiefs. He gave a splendid 
supper, at which Piccini and Gluck, after embracing each other, sat 
down together, and conversed with the greatest cordiality during 
the whole evening. They parted good friends; but the war went on 
with as much fury betwixt their respective partisans as ever. The 
opera of Roland was the first which was produced by Piccini in 
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Paris; it was followed by Atys and by Iphigénie en Tauride, the 
whole of which received general admiration from all excepting those 
who were devoted to the cause of his opponent. 

When, in the year 1781, Sacchini came to Paris, an opera was 
required from each of these masters for the entertainment of that 
year at Fontainebleau, Piccini chose the story of Dido, and Sacchini 
that of Chimena. Sacchini was first ready, and his piece was put in 
rehearsal without delay. Every prejudice was in its favour: the 
orchestra, the actors, and the — of the opera, with one accord 
extolled him to the skies. When the poetry of Dido was finished 
Piccini went to the country residence of Marmontel, who had written 
it, and continued there for seventeen days, till he had composed the 
whole of the music. In six weeks it was completely ready for per- 
formance ; and such was the success of this charming piece, as to 
eclipse all rivalry. 

Piccini possessed an astonishing versatility of genius. Whilst 
Dido at the Operahouse excited the most powerful emotions of 
sympathy and grief, his other operas of the Pretended Lord and The 
Sleeper Awakened, gave birth to emotions that were perfectly 
opposite. 

At the breaking out of the French Revolution Piccini, having lost 
his pensions, returned to Naples. The Neapolitan minister had the 
cruelty to forbid his appearing in public; in consequence of which 
he remained almost constantly shut up in his chamber in solitude 
and indigence, During this time he amused himself with setting to 
music several of the Italian psalms of Saverio Mattei. 

In the year 1799 he returned to Paris, where he solicited from 
Buonaparte the renewal of his pensions. He was favourably 
received, and munificently recompensed for composing a march for 
the consular guard at the express command of the First Consul. 

Not long afterwards he was appointed to an inspector’s place in 
the National Conservatory of Music. This situation he held till the 
time of his death, which occurred on the 7th of May, 1801, at the 


age of seventy-two. 
(To be continued. ) 
SS 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


(No 3.) 
(From our Worcester Ghost.) 

‘London, Friday, May 28, 1784.—The commemorative entertain- 
ments in honour of Handel began on Wednesday morning. By seven 
o’clock the several doorways of the Abbey were thronged with the 
subscribers of both sexes, who thought no sacrifice of time too great 
for a priority of situation at a concert so grand and novel. Whether 
it was from any miscalculation in issuing more tickets than there 
were places we know not; but by half after ten o’clock every 
gallery, &c., overflowed, and in consequence thereof some hundreds 
were under the necessity of returning home or contenting themselves 
with the dark stations under the several structures—unseeing and 
unseen, At half after twelve o’clock their Majesties and the Royal 
Family entered the Abbey at the east door and, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Rochester, as Dean of Westminster, went to the Poet’s 
Corner to view the monument of Handel ; after which, preceded by 
the prebends, and other clerical orders of the church, they entered 
the choir by the altar, and, walking down it in procession, ascended 
to the Royal gallery, when the entertainment of the morning 
immediately commenced.” Part I. consisted of the Coronation 
Anthem, overture Esther, and the Dettingen Te Deum. ‘‘The 
warmest strains of panegyric cannot overrate the superior merit of 
Wednesday’s performance. Its effect on minds really musical 
cannot be described. The choruses, comprising the first united 
voices in Europe, could not fail of the most wonderful effect. ‘ 
There were not less than 4,000 persons present, great part of whom 
being ladies of the first distinction, elegantly dressed, formed of 
course an assemblage which from its arrangement could not fail to 
be novel and striking. Their Majesties seemed enraptured during 
the performance. The King was dressed in light blue, the queen in 
a gorge de pigeon colour and head-dress decorated with a profusion 
of diamonds. The Princess Royall was in lilack, and confessedly the 
most lovely woman in the Abbey. Their Majesties, we 
understand, have been so much delighted with the performance in 
the Abbey on Wednesday that a message was sent by the Lord 
Chamberlain to the directors, desiring a fourth day and pointing out 
the pieces to be performed.”—Berrows’ Worcester Journal, May 29. 








Masini, the tenor, is now at his country house between Forli and 
Faenza, and intends spending the summer there. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk was among the large audience at the 
Royal Italian Opera on Thursday evening to witness the Huguenots, 
yee — Lucca and Mdme Sembrich in the two principal 
characters, 








WAIFS. 


Mdme Minnie Hauk has arrived in London. Hoch! The lively 
American songstress is a staunch Wagnerian, singing and playing 
the dramas of the late Oracle of Bayreuth in the mother tongue, 
With her Elsa the ‘‘ Master of Masters” expressed his satisfaction 
in, for him, unusually complimentary terms. 

Luigi Ricci, the composer, is in Leghorn. 

Bizet’s Carmen has proved exceedingly attractive in Trieste, 

Johannes Brahms will give two pianoforte concerts next April in 
Milan. 

Mr Barton McGuckin has gone to Scotland for a five weeks’ 
holiday. 

John McCaull will shortly visit Europe in search of operatic 
(buffo) novelty. 

Les Huguenots, with Teodorini and Tamagno, has been given with 
much success in Buenos Ayres. 

P. E. Langemiiller’s opera, Spanische Studenten, has been very 
favourably received in Stockholm. 

The King of Portugal has created Marmontel a Commander of the 
Portuguese Order of the Redeemer. 

Malle Aimée, who left New York for Europe on the 28th ult., 
will return to America at the beginning of August. 

Messerer has withdrawn his resignation, which he lately sent in, 
as director of the Conservatory of Music, Marseilles. 

Report speaks well of Sergio Tommasi, a young tenor, who 
recently came out in Lucia di Lammermoor at Asola. 

The manager of the Theatre, Valencia (Spain), was recently in 
Milan for the purpose of engaging an opera-company. 

The two successful Spanish operas, San Franco de Sena and Hl 
Reloj de Lucerna, will shortly be performed in Lisbon, 

The five Pupils’ Concerts in April and May this year at the Con- 
servatory of Music, Stuttgart, were highly satisfactory. 

The Soller Musical Association, Erfurt, gave, a short time since, 
a highly successful performance of Mendelssohn’s Hlijah. 

Carl Gurkhaus, prineipal of the well-known music-publishing 
firm of Friedrich Kistner, Leipsic, died recently aged 64. 

A buffo opera, Abracadabra, music by ——— has met with a 
favourable reception at the Politeama Ariosto, gio d’Emilia. 

A young lady in Philadelphia, says Zhe Musical Courier of New 
York, has had several Wagner selections arranged for the banjo. 

Mdme Duquesne, who was obliged through illness to throw up 
her engagement at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, is now well again. 

Mdme Marie Roze has left for the continent for needful repose 
after her long and arduous professional exertions during the past 
season. 

There is some talk of rebuilding the Teatro Garibaldi, Padua, in 
such a manner that it may be used, if required, as a Politeama and 
a circus. 

The tenor, Mierzwinski, will sing six times in December at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, and Mdme Lucca may possibly appear 
with him. 

The May Musical Festival of the Welsh Singing Societies of 
North-eastern Pennsylvania was held on the 23rd ult, in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

The United German Singin 
are organizing an Internation 
next year. 

According to report there will probably be a Carnival and Lent 
season of opera, supported by first-class artists, at the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi, Rome. 

There is great probability that a new theatre will be erected in 
Naples on the site of the Teatro San Carlino, condemned to be 
pulled down. 

A “duca autentico,” a real duke, the Duca di Castel di Sangro, 
appeared in the drama of Kean on the Ist inst., at the Teatro 
Fiorentini, Naples. 

The negotiations for an American tour by Mr Sims Reeves have 
been abandoned, and this eminent tenor will probably spend the 
winter in England. 

The cast of Luigi Mancinelli’s new opera, Jsora di Provinza, at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin, will include Pantaleoni and Cortini, Mierz- 
winski, Menotti, and Vecchioni. 

On the motion of Torre Sequera, the municipality of Madrid have 
founded a musical scholarship in Rome, candidates for which must 
be natives of the Spanish capital. 

Millécker’s Bettelstudent was played on Whit Sunday at the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, Berlin, for the 300th time, 
the composer himself conducting. 

Freitas Britto, formerly manager of the San Carlo, Lisbon, has 
taken for a short time the Teatro Apolo, Madrid, with the intention 
of giving French buffo opera there, 


Societies of Brooklyn, New York, 
Singing Festival to be given there 
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The Teatro Umberto at Rome will shortly open for an operatic 
season, during which the principal works performed will be Faust, 
La Favorita, and La Forza del Destino. 

Johannes Elmblad, the bass singer, for a short time a member of 
the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, is engaged for 
five years at the Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

Mr H. B. Richards (of the firm of Messrs Hobson, Richards, & Co., 
of Coleman Street, and son of Mr Brinley Richards, the composer) 
has been elected a Fellow of the Surveyor’s Institution. 

Charles Lefebvre, composer of Judith and Le Trésor, has just 
completed the score of a new four-act opera, Zaire, with libretto~— 
founded on Voltaire’s similarly named tragedy—by Paul Collin. 

The season at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, was brought to a 
close with Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, the principal characters being 
sustained by Torressella, Treves, MM. Engel, Veselli, and Vidal. 

The English right of performance of M. Massenet’s Manon, founded 
upon the romance of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” has been secured by Mr Carl 
Rosa, who proposes to produce the opera at Liverpool next 


Christmas. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Franx MoBI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ame 8 voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


p® STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken pene singing or recitin , asit 
Pare arn the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
“4 the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
S cacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), 
ey are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
Ge vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over aquarter 
= a ae A Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
the Oslouit - and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 




















IA VIVANDIERE, An original Operetta, for Two Vocalists 
Fe Reap g and Tenor), Written and adapted by WELLINGTON 
pA heer the Music composed by AuGust PiLaTI. Price, net, 7s.6d. The 
Rove, tan This we, Operetta was performed 50 nights at the Theatre 
z Drewing' 6 Garden, and is suitable for performance in any Theatre, Concert 
ng oom, the music being effective, brilliant, easy, and melodious, 

ndon: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Composed or Arranged by Price 
1. Duleedomum. §8.A.T.B....0 9. ae Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. §.A.T.B. » ld. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A.T.B. ” ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. §8,A.T.B.... id we o 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. oo» se Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B._... .. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, ba Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) ea wee ~ 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... — ... ... Brinley Richards 4d, 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8.T.T,B. Sir G@. A. Macfarren 2d 
12, got-binders’ Chorus _ ... oon ces ces coe Gounod 4d 
13. ey van Hours (for six female voices) ... Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, e Gipsy Chorus... as pe . sie ... Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria _... one oa ee on «.  Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8,.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England _ (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. Sir J, Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B.. Henry Smart 2d. 
20, Spring’s Return, 8.A.T,B. a ee 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B. ... “ 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ...  ... 20 2d. 
23, Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... ew <n o 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. ... °° 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A._... pa ans am o- pane pe 1d, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. soe Dr Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... a 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. coe im 1d. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B._ ... . L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. am «. Cherubini 2d. 
33. Weare spirits. 8.8.5. eon ai oa Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Afasaniello). §8.A.T.B.... on tin Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). S.A.T.B. .., 9 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B.... Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve’s glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... P 2d. 
38, When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. se 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ... ea aid pe 1d. 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8,A.T.B.... Rossini 4d. 
1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ae ee ae 
42, Sunof mysoul. S.A.T.B.. cee eee — Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §.A.T.B.... .... @.A. Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B.... ati Sea a 2d. 
45. O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Eyitto) a Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B.  ... SirG. A. Macfarren 1d, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B.... in 1d. 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G. A. Osborne 2d. 
49, Te Deum in F... on on es se on Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F... on oe Nares 2d. 
51. Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. Rossini 4d. 
2, Cordelia, A.T.T.B..... oda G. A. Osborne 4d. 
et Sa OS eee Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... ... 9 . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56, The Red-Cross Knight «+ «ss Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Crow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The‘ Carnovale”  ... pie “4 ae Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel a“ | «ee Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences ... coc. Saat) © la E. Sauerbrey 4c. 
@. The Mesurra@ction §... ace nce tee le O. Villiers Stanford ¢@d, 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song... ... H.J. Byronand W.M. Lutz 4d. 
64. The Menof Wales ... .. «. « «+  « Brinley Richards 44, 
65. Dame Durden... aoe ads “as 2 in 
66. A little farm well tilled “as a «.. Hook id. 
67. There was a simple maiden Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe we sod ae os ld. 
69, Once I loved a maiden fair ” 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent te ld. 
71, The Oak and the Ash ove » 1d. 
72. Heart of Oak ... eee ses » ld. 
73, Come to the sunset tree W. A. Phillpott 4d. 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. a ee eee W. F. Banks 2d._ 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 
voices oa ese eee << eet a 
76. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B. _... E.R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. ... .. se. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea ie ar «eae J. Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. ..  ... Phy Berlioz 3d, 
81, When the sun sets o’er the mountains (/! Demenio)... A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature _... ins 2 eo has a ... Beethoven 3d. 
83, Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) ” 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... «0 eee od take Haydn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. ake, ... Joseph Robinson 4d. 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest (Vélleda) ... ae pe «. ©.H. Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. C. G. Elsasser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. aya exe o» 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2d. 
92. Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. 1T.A.T.B. a 3a, 
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POPULAR MUSIC 


— TITO MATTE! 


— eee bseoucats 


Il tramonto del sole. Pensiero . 
Impromptu-Caprice 

La harpe. Mélodie 

La lyre (10™° Nocturne) 

Le moulin. Morceau de concert 

Le nid et la rose. Meélodie 
Mergellina. Barcarolle ; 
Non é ver. ‘Transcription variée ... 
Pas de charge. Morceau de salon 
Psyche. Gavotta : 
Souvenir d’ Italie. Nocturne 
Une perle. Morceau de salon 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


Orphée aux enfers. Divertissement 
Pas de charge. Morceau de salon 


VOCAL. 


Il farfallone (The fop). Canzone buffa (English and Italian) 
La pesca. Canzone ak sie ae j 
Lo scapato. Brindisi 

Mergellina. Barcarola 

Non @ ver. Romanza 7 “as 

Never more (Version with English ad French wor ds) 

Non torno. Romanza ' ba 

Thou wilt return no more (English version) 
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